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The attention of business men who wish 
to take advantage of improvements in all 
departments of industry is called to the 
Whiting Ledger Papers, the most up-to- 
date in the world. Nothing has been 
spared to make them perfect in erasing 
and wearing qualities. We can furnish 
them in tints recommended by oculists 
to save eyestrain. * * * * © © * ee 
Write for samples and booklet free and 
insist on having this paper bound in your 
next series of blank books. « * « « « 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal at Paris Exposition just 
awarded. (The Grand Prix is the highest award and 


the only one ever given for American paper), 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass, 
Offices, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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ISCRIBNER’S NEW FALL BOOKS. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


With 4o illustrations from original drawings by distinguished English and American 


artists ; also with portraits, facsimiles and documents. 


Crown octavo, $2.00. 


Governor Roosevelt’s monograph. on Cromwell is a most vivid and condensed account of the great 
Protector and his times, written with special reférence to the birth of English liberty and its relation to the 


growth of American liberty and American institutions, 


work that Governor Roosevelt has written. 


It is the most important and elaborate historical 


“‘‘ Gobernor Roosevelt shows ‘not only the vigor and picturesque qualities of his 
prebious writings, but an added dignity in the historical balance which he has given 
to his views of the political problems which confronted CromWwell.’’—Philadelphia Press. 





= 


Napoleon III. 


AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS POWER. 
By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. ~ Trans- 
lated. by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
With portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


After the Italian War Napoleon III. reached his 
greatest eminence, and was for a time the arbiter of 
Europe, This volume describes his Court and its re- 
markable influence at the crowning point of its 
historic interest. 


The Referendum in 


America. 
By Ettis PaxsoN OBERHOLTZER, Ph.D., 
late Fellow of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Mr, Oberholtzer traces the growth of the idea of 
the Referendum from the time of its first being sug- 
gested to American constitutionalists by. the Swiss 
down to its inclusion in modern political platforms, 


Recollections of a Mission- 
ary in the Great West. 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, author of 
“The Grip of Honor,” etc. With 
portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


These anecdotes and reminiscences, full of humor 
and of other winning phases of human nature, give a 
vivid picture of the daily life of a missionary in the 
Great West ten or fifteen years ago, 


Men and Measures 


OF HALF A CENTURY. Sketches and 
Comments. - By the Hon. Hucu 
McCUuLLOCH, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur, 
New edition. 8vo, $2.50. 


“‘ This work contains a large array of entertaining 
and useful recollections, the charm of which is in- 
creased by a certain simplicity of manner in the tell- 
ing of them.”—Mew York Tribune. 





Afizld and Afloat. 


By Frank R. Stockton. _ Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


‘“* His name alone carries a laugh with it.’ 
' —THE DIAL. 
The first volume of stories that Mr, Stockton has 
published since ‘* A Story-Teller’s Pack’? was issued 
three years ago, These eleven'tales are all character- 
istic of the author’s best manner. 


Until the Day Break. 


A Novel, By Rosert Burns WILson, 


12m0, $1.50. 


Mr, Wilson’s novel is the work of a poet who has 
thought long and deeply on the problems of life and 
character. The plot and the workmanship remind 
one strongly of Poe’s tales. 

















(CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Publishers. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC 


Methods and Music for all 
Instruments. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF, 


Violin Solos 

Violin Solos, with Piano Accompaniments 
Flute Solos 

Flute Solos, With Piano Accompaniments 
Mandolin Solos 

Guitar Solos 

Mandolin Solos, Piano Accompaniments 
Songs with Guitar Accompaniments 
Songs with Banjo Accompaniments 
Mandolin and Guitar Duets 

Mandolin, Guitar and Piano Trios. 


Music for Violin and Piano, Flute and 
Piano and all combinations of Mandolins, 
Guitars and Banjos, with Piano Accom- 
paniments, in sheet music edition. 











MUSIC REVIEW 


25 Cts. a Year 


2-cent stamp for sample copy and premium list. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


J E DitTson & COMPANY, - 





Lists of contents of books, and circulars of re- 
cent publications of sheet music, mailed free, 


A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 
ber. New music and n usical literature reviewed. 
Special articles by well-known writers. Portraits 
and biographical sketches of musicians. Every 
student of music needs this little magazine. Send 


Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications, 


OLIVER DITSON CO, 


OLIVER DiTsoN COMPANY - - BOSTON 
Cuas. H DiITson & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 











WANTED. 


Active, educated men to represent us in the Eastern, Mid- 
dle and Southern States. Weekly 


or fixed 





‘RALLY DAY 

can be made much more attractive and impressive, and i 

_ A GOonD TIME ~ 

insured by using bright, new, inspiring songs found in «| 
Royvat HMyYMNAL 

The best distinctively 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 





















by the famous authors, Rev. RopeRT Lowry and [Ra D. Sankey, - pn 
Price, $30 per 100. Send for returnable copy for exami- bw + 
nation, and special rates. For | 
dent. I 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., = New York and Chicago. 


American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty St., New York, 














THE INDEPENDENT Jf ™ 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. aration 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as ff *te pri 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. The 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage Gir 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
must be given. R T 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the sub- 
scription has expired. We will, however, continue the parer toa =e 
subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the expira- 
tion of his subscription, upon receiving a request to do so. 


NewEngland 
CoNSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 











The leading musical im 
stitution of America. 














salary 
~, In replying give age and references. DODD, MEAD 


New York City. 





Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





EDULATION M 


California 


MISS ORTON'S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL cin. 


PASADENA CAL. 
Certificates admit to Eastern colleges. New 
buildings. Gymoasium. special care of 
health. Climate unsurpassed, warm win- 
ters. Sea and mountain breezes. European 
teachers in music and art. 


Connecticut 


67th Year Opens 
September 26, 1900. 
Thorough Training 
Awple  quipment. 
Special urse in 
sions. Apply to 


Professor Jacobus. Hartford, Conn. 




















CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


pais its 43d year September 26. Diploma, 
B.D., and Ps.D work Seminary Settle 

ment for sociological work. Merit scholar- 
ships $75 to $175. Fellowship of about $600 
a year for two years to each class. 


H. M. SCOTT, Secretary, 
520 W. Adams &St., Chicago. 


HOME STUDY 


The University of Chicago 


Offers over, E 225 earrornendence 
courses in ’ tory, Pedagogy, 
the "Mathematics, 2oolo, . Bot 
any, . . University 
credit allowed. Work may begin any time. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. F), 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Caw Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leading to degree of 
LB. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secrerary, ELMER F BARRETT, LLB. 
Ath Bldg., Chi Ti. 








Massachusetts 


HOWARD SEMINARY, Zou SUE 
wo 


you 
MEN, West Bridgeweter Mass. 
18th year opens Sept. 19th, 1900. Terms $30 
to $400 per year Ac demic, College ae 
paratory seh Special courses. Art, ua 
and Elocution. Well-equipped Library 


tories. Gymn2? 
— Miss Baba E Lavenron, Prin. 





CE ACADEMY, _Gro- 
Fgh Limited Boys’ School: 
Founded 1798. Prepares for Co 4 
and Technical Scho Is. Terms, $430. 
extras. Address H. H.C. BINeHAy, Prin. 


The Waban School £27,?°S%, criorin 


joor 








$ cial facilities for out-d 
gg wed. H. PrLuesury, Principal. 
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m WHEATON SEMINARY | K'irsiriss Serzsts?srt: Bini, WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Two years’ course. Opens Oct. Ist. Cir- Limited to twenty. Prepares for Univer- 
S FOR YOTNG WOMEN. cular ant on application G4 = Brie none Le og For cata- 
6th yeay begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. : 
Colle me preparatory with advanced courses INDS? SCHOOT. 48d year. Little Benj. Lee Wilsen, Head Master, 
for aduates and oth rs not H boys only. penallyr. Thoro, genu- Fishkill-on-Hudsen, N, Y. 
0 eecall college —- _ and music inely homelike. Bempstead. N. Y ’ ! 
Gymnasium, tennis extensive y , | Ohio 
KEY, [grounds Beautifu fully 2 a Pnenithfuily situ: i 
exami- a Sb from Boston, Christianhome | new YORK ‘Dwight Method”  rnhe H. Thane Miller School for 
. dress the P: LAW SCHOOL of instruction. Girls, 8 to 16 Lenox Place, Avondale, 
For circular and views address the Pres'- 5 N ‘St., New York Cit Cincinnati, Ohio. Preparation for College 
dent. Rev SAMUE! V COLE. D.D.., 50%: ifibacaasian aad and Foreign Travel. Advanced courges in 
icago. Norton Mass 





: Lieresae « — 8 -and: 
LL.B. in two years; LL.M. in three years peanee ety re tory, - 


e 
New Jersey High standards. Prepares for bar of all States n. 














Send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHasE, Dean RS. Koa 3 P. SMITH MILLFR. 
Kent Place School for Girls Sixty-sixth peor vane ; 
ig NEW YORK October 1, io. Bay) BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


mit, N. J. Special] attention to col- 
8. = preparation rge grounds. Golf, UNIVERSITY Pins insnes with sexsi 

















$:30 to 6P. M Radnor | Heights School Wayne 
tennis, basket ball. Year Book and Views a t ears. * e, 
‘ork sent on application, Mrs. SARAH Woop- LAW SCHOOL pisces, Pa. Elevated site, Pleasant home: life 
ry % LB. after 
naoiialle of Directors, HaMtlTON W. MaBreE, LL.D. .) Graduate pS lead to LL.M — 
Tuition, $100. For circulars address L. J RESO xTS, TR AVEL, ETC, 

Ahome schoo] for boys. The pup, ‘not 

the class, is the unit. Careful co! 

ste pre, ree —— an a Moder- 700 Park A tow: Yar, TOURISTS ABROAD.” 
)ffice as ate Dr ce. Noextras. Catalo; ark Avenue, New Yor LEYLAND LINE 
Boston, 


van P UL, Principal President of Board | sessions 8 to 10P. EmmaA. coat Eg Se eet 
NT MOUNT HOLLY ACADEMY Tompkins, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y 
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C Pxa, Principal, Mount | Holly, N. J. 





ay, Ben. 9 Liverpool. 
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py the Rev. Professor Charles A. Briggs, Yomian ( sone pete 
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Po USE Our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
‘the sub- aong BookFree. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. PD, Rise L Bs 
vaper toa —s —# 
e expira- . 6 ‘ 
“125 to 50 Per Cent. Discount 
@ . 
ims , 5 Pas 
Su ON SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINES. 
wg Publishers’ Our Special 
Regular Price. Club Price. 
ress cClure’s, Success, Review of Reviews and Cosmopolitan ..............ceeeeteenececeees stuceeussees $5.50 $3.00 
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fection. Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
Platts Chlorides, tonic, giving renewed strength 
The Household Disinfectant. and vigor to the entire system. 

An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe Taken before retiring, quiets the 
and cheap ; endorsed by over 23 000 physicians ; nerves and induces refreshing sicep. 


sold in quart bottles only, by druggists. and high- 
class grocers everywhere, Prepared only by 


Henry B, PLart, Platt St., New York. Sold by Druggists. 
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The two prominent items 
in the national campaign 
are the election in Maine 
and Governor Roosevelt’s letter accept- 
ing the nomination to the Vice-Presi- 
dency. The election in Maine followed 
close upon that in Vermont, and gave 


The National 
Campaign 


-great encouragement to the Republican 


party, altho the Democrats also claimed 
good success. The entire vote was only 
a little smaller than the phenomenal vote 
of four years ago, and the Republican 
candidates come out with a plurality over 
the Democratic candidates of more than 
33,000. This is less than the Republican 
victory of 1896, but it does not iridicate 
a falling off, inasmuch as a very large 
number of Democrats voted the Repub- 
lican ticket at that time who now have 
returned to their party.. The contest was 
a spirited one, and the voting was heavier 
than had been anticipated. Governor 
Roosevelt’s letter treats first of conditions 
at home, where our interest is paramount. 
He declares that the contest is one for the 
continuance of conditions which have 
given us material welfare, and that the 
free silver policy would destroy the pros- 
perity achieved during the past four years 
and would ruin our finances. He pays 
somewhat more definite attention to 
“trusts” than did President McKinley. 
In view of the difficult nature of the prob- 
lem, confused by indiscriminate denun- 
ciation of the corporations generally, and 
all forms of industrial combinations in 
particular, the first thing is to find out 
the facts as to capitalization, profits and 
other matters of interest to the public. 
This is to be done by State investigation, 
and will give light as to what further 
shall be done. Much can be done by 


taxation, and even more by regulation 
and close supervision and the unsparing 
excision of all unhealthy elements. The 
last half of his letter is given to our du- 
ties to our new possessions. He re- 
counts how President Jefferson pur- 
chased the territory of a dozen States 
from France, exactly as the. Philippines 
have been purchased from Spain, and 
this with no consent of, the governed, 
while the majority of the inhabitants 
were bitterly opposed to the transfer and 
an armed force of soldiers had to be 
hastily sent to prevent insurrection, pre- 
cisely as has been done in the Philip- 
pines. He quotes Jefferson’s language, 
in which he railed at the sticklers for an 
impossible application of the principle of 
“ consent of the governed,” who were in- 
capable of self-government. Governor 
Roosevelt then tells how Florida was 
purchased from Spain, as the Philippines 
have been, under the direction of An- 
drew Jackson and President Monroe, 
and where the native Seminoles rebelled 
exactly as the Tagals have rebelled. 
Other expansions are recounted, and he 
declares that the reasoning which justi- 
fies our having made war against Sitting 
Bull also justifies our having checked the 
outbreaks of Aguinaldo. The question 
is not now whether we shall expand, for 
we have already expanded, but whether 
we shall contract; and- he promises self- 
government to the people of the Philip- 
pines as rapidly as they are fitted for it, 
just as our Indian tribes, with which we 
were long at war, are now coming into 
full citizenship. The interest on the 
Democratic side is confined to the situa- 
tion in New York, with the indications 
that Tammany is seeking an influence in 
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national politics, and to the. opening of . 
the campaign in,Ohio, where. Bryan. has. 
addressed several; meetings in Columbus. 


He claimed. that the Republicans had 


won in 1896 under the false pretense of 


wanting. international bimetallism, and 
was still trying to make the financial 
question the paramount issue. To the 
principles.set. forth then he claims that 
new. questions have been added, and 
makes an. appeal to the labor vote, claim- 
ing that arbitration can be secured solely 
through the Democratic party; the Re- 
publican argument being that so long as 
there is a full dinner pail that is all that 
is necessary. Touching on imperialism 
he asserted that the Porto Rican bill 
could not have been framed except on an 
imperialistic theory of government, and 
challenged the. discovery in all history of 
more arbitrary power than that set forth 
in this bill. Governor Roosevelt con- 
tinues a rousing tour in the Northwest- 


ern States. 
& 


A curious effort has 
been making to switch 
off the negroes from the Republican 
Party. This is meant to affect only the 
Northern States, for it makes no differ- 
ence how the negro votes in eight South- 
ern States, and very little how white men 
vote. First, it was reported that Bishop 
Turner ard two other bishops of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
would take the stump for Mr. Bryan. 
Bishop Turner is the senior bishop, and 
is just recovering from a stroke of par- 
alysis. Bishop Derrick denies that he 
will go over to the Democratic Party, 
and we do not remember to have heard 
from the third bishop. Then an attempt 
was made to represent that the sentiment 
of the Afro-American Council, lately 
held in Indianapolis, was hostile to Mr. 
McKinley, because it did not declare in 
his favor. But that is distinctly a non- 
partisan organization, pledged to take no 
sides in politics. Yet it did adopt an 
address most strongly protesting against 
the denial of the ballot to negroes in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, and demanding 
its free exercise; and for fear that the 
position of the Council would be misun- 
derstood, 22 out of 25 members of the 
Afro-American Press Association, which 
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met at Indianapolis at the same 'time,’and 


‘whose members were particularly’ in- 


fluential in the Council, have signed a 
paper warmly indorsing the election of 
Mr. McKinley. An attempt has also 
been made to prejudice negroes against 
the Republican candidates by quoting 
what, Mr. Roosevelt has said about’ the 


conduct of a negro regiment at ‘one tinte 


in Cuba. On the other hand, it is re- 
called in the negro press that Mr. Ste- 
venson, as Mr. Cleveland’s First Asstist- 
ant Postmaster-General, removed all col- 
ored men from office; while Mr. Roose- 
velt as Civil Service Commissioner never 
concerned himself about an applicant’s 
color, and as Governor secured the ap- 
plication to the whole State of the act 
which gives equality to both races in the 
public schools. 


x] 
- The Saratoga convention of 
Croker the Democratic party in this 
Still Boss Gi. ere le 


State has registered another 
victory for Tammany Hall, or rather for 
Boss Croker. The Tammany ticket was 
carried through without the slightest 
difficulty, and Hill and Coler were side- 
tracked about as thoroughly as could 
well be done. The nominees are: For 
Governor, John B. Stanchfield, of E/- 
mira, and for Lieutenant-Governor, Wil- 
liam F. Mackey, of Buffalo. Both nomi- 
nations register the insistence of the 
Tammany leader. Mr. Stanchfield’ was 
formerly a law partner of Mr, Hill and 
a close ally. Having, however, of late 
years come to the conclusion that Tam- 
many was the stronger, he has identified 
himself with it, and has his reward. Mr. 
Mackey claimed the nomination for Gov- 
ernor on the strength of previous prom- 
ises, but Boss Croker considered that the 
second place on the ticket was good 
enough for him, and he accepted it, with 
some grumbling, to be sure, but still with 
fairly good grace. Mr. Hill nominated 
Mr. Coler, in a speech in which he de- 
clared most emphatically that the great 
issue ,within the Democratic party was 
that of individual dictatorship, and he 
scored the Tammany leader mercilessly ; 
notwithstanding, when Tammany won 
Mr. Hill moved that the nomination be 
unanimous, and fell into line as cordially 
as might be. Mr. Coler also has been 
to the State Committee, and offered his 






















services in full support.of the Democratic 
nominee... As yet the enthusiasm for the 
Democratic ticket is not, overpowering, 
altho the chieftain has sought to encour- 
age his followers by some heavy bets. 
The platform. accepts the whole line of 
Democratic principles as set forth at Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. A persistent effort 
was made to.secure the admission to the 
platform of a condemnation of the Ice 
Trust. It was at first frowned down 


very sternly, but its mover persisted, and. 


finally a paragraph was admitted, shorn, 
however, of a clause calling upon the Re- 
publican Attorney-General to see that the 
trust was properly disposed of. Among 
the Republicans.there have been several 
enthusiastic rallies, but perhaps the most 
important item is a statement from Mr. 
Odell in regard to Ramapo. He affirms 
that he has never been directly or indi- 
rectly interested as a stockholder or 
otherwise in that or any other water com- 
pany; that he believes the water supply 
should be absolutely in the hands of the 
citizens, and that there is nothing that 
will prevent his cordial aid and acquies- 
cence in bringing about such remedial 
legislation as may be necessary. 


a 


The Coal This week, Monday, the long 

Strike threatened strike of the an- 
: ’ thracite coal miners of Penn- 
sylvania went into effect. Several weeks 
ago the men, finding they could get no 
redress for their demands from the oper- 
ators, appealed to the National Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers of 
America for permission to strike. The 
Board after making efforts to settle the 
trouble adjourned, delegating the power 
to order a strike to the National Presi- 
dent (John Mitchell) and Secretary of 
the Association. On the 12th inst. these 
gentlemen issued a statement to the pub- 
lic, giving the grievances of the miners, 
and averring that all overtures on their 
part toward arbitration with the oper- 
ators had failed. They therefore called 
the strike, which began this week, Mon- 
day, thus giving five days before striking 
to the operators to come to terms. . The 
demands of the men are principally 
these: (1), An increase of 20 per cent. 
In wages; (2), a reduction of price of 
powder from $2.75 to $1.50 a keg (the 
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miners are obliged to buy their own pow- 
der from the companies, and’ the ‘market 
price is about $1 a keg) ; (3), a fair sys- 
tem of dockage (now if the operator dis- 
covers any impurities in the’ coal he 
docks the miner sometimes as much as 
12 per cent. a ton, he being, of course, 
the sole judge of the impurity); (4), a 
fixed ton (miners say law requires 2,240 
pounds to a ton, but they are compelled 
to mine from 2,700 to 4,000 pounds to a 
ton); (5), the abolishment of the com- 
pany stores, where the men are’ obliged 
to pay more for the necessaries of life 
than in the outside market, and (6), the 
abolishment of the company doctors, who 
are stipported by $1 a month taken from 
every miner’s wage, whether he is well 
or sick. The operators have made no 
detailed denial of these charges, but some 
content themselves by saying they “ have 
nothing to arbitrate,” that their men have 
no “ grievances,” and they will not sub- 
mit to “any dictation” from outside 
unions. Some also say that they were 
not notified that the wen were dissatis- 
fied until too late to prevent the strike. - 
The men so far have been advised by 
their leaders and their priests and minis- 
ters to offer no violence during the strike. 
The extent of the strike will cover an 
area of about 470 square miles, and is 
distributed through several counties. 
The employees of the anthracite district 
number about 143,000 men, the larger 
portion of whom are _ foreign-born. 
About 40,000 are organized, and about 
40 per cent. of the total number of miners 
went on strike on the opening day. The 
closing of the mines will reduce the regu- 
lar coal production about 75 per cent., 
and should the strike continue over a 
period of two months the loss in wages 
will amount to $8,000,000; the loss to 
the railroads, $20,000,000; and the loss 
to the mine operators, $20,000,000; while 
the price of coal will undoubtedly go up 
for the consumer. The Miners’. Union 
are said to have about $1,000,000 in the 
treasury to conduct the strike. 


Sd 


It is significant of the gen- 
eral type of American en- 
ergy that the telegrams from 


Galveston 
Recovering 


Galveston for the last few days almost 


invariably commence with the statement 
that the city is recovering and that or- 
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der is being worked out of the chaos. 
For a time the situation seemed to grow 
worse rather than better, and it was 
feared that epidemic would follow upon 
disaster. It was found impossible to 
bury all the bodies and large numbers 
were carried out to sea, but these in many 
cases were returned by the waves and for 
a time the situation was very serious. 
The authorities, however, took hold of af- 
fairs with a firm hand, and set about 
meeting the difficulties in a systematic 
way. The greater part of the bodies that 
it was impossible to identify were cre- 
mated, and every one who was in the 
place was impressed into the work of 
cleaning and purifying the streets. Most 
rigid of martial law was observed 
throughout the city. As was inevitable, 
there was a large number of vandals who 
sought for nothing except robbery. 
These were treated with little mercy. In 
some cases they were seized by the mob 
and lynched ; more often they were taken 
by the authorities, United States troops 
_and police, sometimes with the formality 
of a drumhead court martial, sometimes 
not, and shot down on the proof of their 
thievery. The general result was that 
danger of epidemic was averted, and 
there was a reviving of confidence and a 
better feeling throughout the place. As 
soon as was practicable all the women, 
children and any who were weak were 
transferred to Houston, and from there 
sent to other places in the State. The es- 
timates continue to vary as to the total 
loss until it has been put as high as 6,000 
for that immediate vicinity, without tak- 
ing into consideration many of the sur- 
rounding towns. Probably no accurate 
statement will ever be made, as a large 
number of those who lost their lives were 
not permanent citizens of Galveston, but 
were remaining there during the tempo- 
rary absence of a great many of the citi- 
zens who had gone to other sections for 
the heated term. These had come in 
from all parts of the State, and there were 
no means of identifying or tracing them. 
As to the loss of property likewise it is 
difficult to give any figures. It is placed 
anywhere from $12,000,000 to $20,000,- 
ooo. Many of the buildings which it 
was at first thought would remain stand- 
ing were seriously injured and will have 
to be taken down. The damage to the 
cotton crop, it is thought, will not be quite 
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as serious as was anticipated. It was not 
as heavy a crop as in some years, and the 
territory covered was not as great after 
all as at first represented. -At the best, 
however, the disaster is very severe, and 
the whole country has risen to give aid, 
and relief trains have gone down loaded 
with provisions and clothing for the ref- 
ugees, and large sums of money have 
been contributed to provide for immediate 
necessities and to assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of business. 


As the time approaches 
for the fall meetings of the 
presbyteries the ques- 
tions sent down by the Committee on Re- 
vision are attracting more and more at- 
tention. Editorials express the varied 
shades of belief on the different papers, 
and leaders in the Church are urgently 
pressing one view and another. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson has a long article in 
The Evangelist on.the real issue, in 
which he contravenes very sharply Dr. 
Warfield’s position that the issue is Cal- 
vinism, and claims that the real issue is 
inside the Confession, not outside, and 
pertains not to the Calvinism in the 
Confession, but to things in the Confes- 
sion not vital to Calvinism. He enu- 
merates five great points, two in the Con- 
fession ; the decree of reprobation and the 
“elect infant ” clause, and three not in 
the Confession: the love of God for all 
men, the duty of discipling all nations, 
and a formulated doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. For himself he states very clear- 
ly that his preference is for the supple- 
mental creed as the fullest and complet- 
est method of adjustment concerning the 
old Confession, while making the supple- 
mental formula of doctrine so full and 
true that it shall hold all the truths 
“most surely believed among us.” Fail- 
ing this supplemental creed he would be 
glad of a declaratory statement which 
should go so far as to let the Church and 
the world understand exactly what is 
meant by the challenged portion of the 
historic faith. The Presbyterian, hold- 
ing fast to the position held by Professor 
Warfield, opposing any action whatever, 
except the reaffirmation of the Confession 
as it stands, attacks pretty sharply the va- 
ried efforts to gain an idea as to what the 
vote of the presbyteries will be. It also 
questions whether the unanimity of which 


Presbyterian 
Revision 
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so many speak, is after all desirable, mak- 
ing that depend entirely upon whether 
the united consent is to that which is 
right or wrong. The great question is 
not what is popular, but what is right; 
and as to what is right its opinion is very 
evident. It also presents a series of sev- 
eral articles on the topic, among them 
one from Dr. Craig in opposition to Dr. 
Duffield’s proposal for two new chapters, 
and one from a layman who objects to 
criticising the Confession because every- 
_body does not understand it. The Her- 
ald and Presbyter, while expressing its 
conviction that a moderate revision is ad- 
vantageous, appears to be coming to the 
equal conviction that it had better be let 
alone just now, and to base that idea very 
largely upon the belief that it is the 
wrong men who are leading, and that 
they are in danger of leading the Church 
not upon the lines of a moderate revision 
strictly within the Calvinistic system, but 
to a radical revision which shall ignore 
the system. One only, so far as we have 
seen, of our exchanges pays no attention 
whatever to the discussion, contenting 
itself with setting forth the work of the 
Church, evidently believing that the 
presbyteries are competent to make their 
own decision. Three presbyteries, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, Long Island, N. Y., and 
Westminster, Pa., have voted against 
revision; one, Cleveland, Ohio, in fa- 
vor of it. 
Sf 


The strife between 
the two sections of 
the Church of 
England grows in intensity and bitter- 
ness. The High Church party, led by 
Lord Halifax, and the aggressive ele- 
ment in the English Church Union are 
openly antagonizing the deliverances of 
the archbishops, declaring that, having 
once refused to accept papal dominance, 
they do not propose to allow the two 
primates to usurp the functions of a 
council of bishops by means of “ Lam- 
beth opinions,” mere papal bulls of an 
Anglical sort. On the other hand, Sir 
William Harcourt enters the field again 
with one of his trenchant letters, which 
calls forth the unmitigated contempt of 
the High Church people, the grave re- 
gret of the moderate church people and 
the delight of the aggressive Protestants, 
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whether Church of England or Noncon- 
formist. The Times also takes up the 
question, and expresses its' great regret 
that the question is so certain to be an 
important element in the approaching 
elections. It says that such a strife in- 
evitably brings evil whichever party con- 
quers, and that the identifying of the 
Church with the hostilities of political 
campaigns injures its true work. At the 
same time it realizes the great difficulty 
of avoiding the issue. It affirms that 
among the Protestant laity “deeply at- 
tached to their Church and to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, of 
which the Reformation is to them a sym- 
bol and a guarantee,” there has arisen, 
due to the circumstances of the past 
year, “a natural misgiving that an in- 
fluential section of the clergy are betray- 
ing those principles.” It looks upon it as 
the constant strife between the “ sacer- 
dotal and individual conception of reli- 
gion and the eternal rivalry between 
those who hold different views as to the 
necessity of interposing a priesthood and 
external ordinances between the soul of 
man and its Creator.” Some maintain 
that fully eighty per cent. of the clergy 
either assert or are in sympathy with the 
sacerdotal claim, and many manifest their 
impatience of any episcopal restraint. 
Where the contest will lead to is as yet 
unsettled, but that it is to hold a prom- 
inent part in the development of the next 
election is believed on every hand. 


ad 


In a recent session of 
the Paris Academy of 
Inscriptions de Mély 
gave some interesting accounts of the 
condition of the Tower of Babel in the 
year 355 A. D. .The information was 
based on a lately discovered Greek man- 
uscript which the speaker had published 
by authority of the Academy of Sciences. 
This document contains the description 
of a Chaldee temple which Harpocra- 
tion visited, and of which he gives ac- 
curate measurements. The identity of 
the temple with the Birs-Nimyid, or 
the “ Tower of Babel,” he claims cannot 
be doubted, and this is the oldest impor- 
tant account. The tower was renovated in 
the days of Nebuchadnezzar in the sixth 
century B. C., and this King reports in 
the inscription he caused to be made that 
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the‘ tower had been erected’ forty-two 
generations before his times. Thanks 
to the reports of. Harpocration we now 
know that-as late: as the, fourth -Chris- 
tian century this.temple was still-a place 
of worship, .altho it- ceased to be such 
some time before 380... The tower was 
94 ,kilometers. from Ctesiphon, : south 
of Babylon. It consisted of a very wide 
substructure, 75 feet high,'the sides be- 
ing: 184 metres. In-the middle stood a 
four-cornered tower, : built. of .six sec- 
tions, one upon the other, each 28 feet 
high, and. upon the top section. was a 
small temple, only 15 feet high... These 
seven stories together made the structure 
67 metres high. » The ascent to the tem- 
ple was by 365 steps, of which 300 were 
of silver and 65 of gold, the number to 
equal the days of the year. The division 
into. seven sections corresponded to the 
days of the week. : These details con- 
firm.to the letter the conclusions which 
Oppert had reached through his. meas- 
urements on the ground. : 


Js 


. Brazil has, to a consider- 
able degree, kept free of 
late years from the political 
disturbances that have harassed the 
other States of South America, and as a 
natural result she is beginning to realize 
the development of her varied resources. 
While no particular event or’ specific 
facts attract notice a general survey of the 
situation has recently been made, calling 
attention to a number of lines in which 
there is marked improvement in the de- 
velopment of the republic. First to be 
noted are the diamond and gold mines. 
Originally attracting very great attention 
they afterward dropped off, and notwith- 
standing the special purity of the stones 
and the value of gold washing, there has 
been until within a very short time no 
systematic search for the one or develop- 
ment of the other. The same is true of 
the'iron ores. These are found in many 
different sections, and in several instances 
are of exceptional richness. That they 
have not been utilized is probably due to 
the lack of effort to mine the coal, which 
is known to exist in large quantities. 
That difficulty, however, again is being 
largely overcome through the introduc- 
tion, of private capital.. Take again the 
two great staples of Brazilian export— 
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coffee andi rubber. The production of 
rubber for the last twelve months prom- 
ises.to.be larger than in any, former sea- 
son by at least 2,000 tons, netting a clear 
profit of about $30,000,000 to the: coun- 
try... There’has been considerable proph- 
ecy of the future failure of this industry, 
owing to the wasteful system _.of :collect- 
ing the gum, and yet the amount of rub- 
ber gathered grows annually larger, and 
the forests are so large and rich;that all 
present fear at least seems unnecessary. 
A peculiarity of this.trade is the fact.that 
it is so.dependent upon the native popula- 
tion. «The climate :prevents, foreigners 
from entering the rubber districts, and 
only. the-local tribes seem tobe able. to 
withstand the diseases. It is perhaps.due 
to this fact that the business:has not been 
in the past.more systematically, and. suc- 
cessfully developed, but with the increas- 
ing opportunities foreigners are learning 
to take advantage of the favorable situa- 
tion, and the result is seen. in: the: in- 
creased prosperity. Mel 


Returns as to the loss. of 
life in China are:still, not 

completely . satisfactory. 
We have the names of 27 Americans who 
have been killed, but there are said tobe 
more. Those with regard to.whom def- 
inite information has been secured are all 
from the eastern provinces, but there ap- 
pear to have been some in the west. Of 
them it is impossible now. to speak .pos- 
itively. Consul-General Goodnow, of 
Shanghai, reports 93 American and Brit- 
ish missionaries murdered and ;170:unac- 
counted for and probably murdered. .iAc- 
cording to his statements the deaths have 
been proved of 22 Americans—8 men, 8 
women and 6 children; and 35 British— 
Q men, 16 women and Io children. — At 
Taiyuen-fu there were probably «37 
deaths. The missing Americans . com- 
prise 20 men, 21 women and 20 children, 
and the missing British 41. men, 49 
women and 19 children. Mr; Goodnow’s 
list also, it is stated, includes the, French- 
Catholic and Swedish and Danish Protes- 
tant missionaries. So far as the list is 
available at present the American Board 
representing the Congregational churches 
is by far the heaviest loser. From the 
North China mission there were killed 
at Paoting-fu Miss Annie A.: Gould, 
Miss Mary S. Morrill and the Rev. Hor- 
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ace T. 'Pitkiti; at Fen-cho-fu the: Rev. 
Ernest ‘R:' Atwater,, Mrs. Atwater and 
two children, and the Rev. Charles ''‘W. 
Price and ‘wife; at Taiku, Miss’ Rowena 
Bird, the Rev. Dwight H. Clapp and 
Mrs. Clapp and one child, the Rev. Fran- 
cis W. Davis, Miss Mary L. Partridge, 
Miss Eva J: ‘Price and the Rev. George 
L. Williams.’ Mrs. Pitkin, of Paoting- 
fu, and’ Mrs. Davis, of Taiku, ‘have 
learned in this country of the loss of their 
husbands, and there are several associates 
of those who were killed who were pro- 
videntially on furlough in the United 
States. This week also there are. ex- 
pected some of the North China mission- 
aries from’ Kalgan, who escaped to the 
north and have come through Russia, in- 
cluding the Rev. James H. Roberts, Dr. 
Virginia C. Murdock and ‘the Rev. and 
Mrs. William P. Sprague. The Presby- 
terian Board lost at Paoting-fu Dr. and 
Mrs. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Hodge 
with one child; the Rev. and Mrs. S. E. 
Simcox with three children, and Dr. G. 
Yardley ‘Taylor. For a long time there 
was considerable doubt with regard to 
Dr. and: Mrs. Hodge. They had been 
away from Paoting-fu, and whether they 
had returned or not it seemed impossible 
to learn. The latest advices, however, 
leave very little doubt but that they have 
suffered with their associates. The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance re- 
ports the death of Mr. and Mrs. Bing- 
mark, of their North China mission. 
Seventeen of the missionaries of. this 
body escaped: by crossing the Gobi Des- 
ert, but 22 have not been heard from. 
The loss of the American Board is some- 
what peculiar in this that it wipes out an 
entire mission; that of Shensi, with its 
two stations ‘at Fen-cho-fu and Taiku. A 
heavy burden is thus laid upon’ that 
Board, and indeed upon all the boards, 
for the expenses connected with this dis- 
aster are very heavy. Even those who 
have escaped with life have lost almost 
everything in personal effects and in 
property, and the entire sum requisite to 
make up the loss will be very large. 
There are indications that the churches, 
realizing the situation, are rallying nobly 
to the support of the boards, and the rec- 
ord just made by the American Board at 
the close of its financial year indicates that 
full support will by no means be lacking. 
The entire receipts for the year were 
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$737,957, an increase over the previous 
year. of $93,756. This increase is’ in 
every particular, with the single excep- 
tion of specific donations for the debt, 
with regard to which there has been ‘no 
special effort made. The expenses a year 
ago were $48,000 more than the receipts. 
This year the receipts have paid: the 
whole running expenses of the Board, a 
large additional amount, necessitated by 
the extraordinary conditions of: famine 
in India and massacre in China, and still 
have reduced the debt by nearly $6,000; 
and this without including what has been 
received and pledged for the Twentieth 
Century Fund. t 

a ng 
The concert of the Powers 
moves about as slowly in:re- 
gard to China as it did in 
regard to Turkey, and just what is to be 
done is not evident. Still the indications 
point to a continued occupation of Pe- 
king by the allied troops, or at least an 
encampment by the allied troops outside 
of the city in such position as to control it. 
There: have been all sorts of rumors 
through the week ; to the effect that Rus- 
sia had sent an ultimatum demanding the 
execution of Prince Tuan, the retirement 
of the Empress Dowager, and the estab- 
lishment of the Emperor upon the throne 
(discredited at once and soon disproved) ; 
that-Germany was heartily at one with 
Russia and. supporting the proposal for 
withdrawal : (immediately denied), and 
that Germany would not withdraw under 
any circumstances until the whole affair 
was settled. The Russians have been 
withdrawn, are withdrawing, are not to 
be withdrawn, according to the whim of 
Shanghai correspondents and Western 
editors. General Chaffee has been or- 
dered to withdraw his troops, is prepar- 
ing winter quarters for his troops and is 
making absolutely no sign as to what he 
is going to do. Lord Salisbury is back 
from his vacation, but has given no state- 
ment beyond a very general expression of 
opinion that Great Britain does not pro- 
pose to withdraw her troops from the vi- 
cinity of Peking. The Emperor and 
Empress have been reported at half a 
dozen places, the latest being only 60 
miles from Peking. These — contradic- 
tory statements give a very fair concep- 
tion of the general muddle of news. Out 
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of it all there seems to emerge a single 
fact that England and Germany alone are 
determined to hold on at Peking, in 
which determination England is _per- 
haps assisted by the collapse of the South 
Africari war, which will release a con- 
siderable number of troops and make it 
easier for her to take positive action. 
The United States holds strongly to its 
original position, from which it has not 
wavered, that to remain at Peking is the 
best thing provided there is a general 
consensus in favor of it, but that to re- 
main at Peking if it involves implication 
in the European jealousies is most unad- 
visable. As to Li Hung Chang there re- 
mains something of the same uncertainty. 
He has complete plenipotentiary powers ; 
he shares those powers with Prince 
Ching ; he is detained at Shanghai by the 
weather ; he is going under Russian pro- 
tection in an American ship with an Eng- 
lish convoy; he has arrived at-Tientsin; 
etc. Proof is accumulating of the abso- 
lute complicity of the Chinese Govern- 
ment with the Boxer movement. The 
correspondent of the London Times 
charges the worst of bad faith upon the 
Chinese Ministers at London and Wash- 
ington, but they, in turn, are cordially 
supported by the consuls at Shanghai, 
who affirm that they simply transmitted 
what had been sent to them. Li Hung 
Chang makes all manner of promises, es- 
pecially to Americans, and claims to be 
. the one man who can bring order out 
of confusion. . The general situation 
throughout the country seems to be much 
the same. There is an unsettled feeling 
everywhere but no great disturbance. 


& 


After withdrawing from 
one point to another along 
the railway, President 
Kruger has appeared at Lourenco Mar- 
quese, been joined by his wife, and made 
arrangements to sail for Europe. He 
has turned the Government of the Trans- 
vaal over to Mr. Schalkburger, and it is 
announced that he goes with full pleni- 
potentiary powers to treat with Great 
Britain for peace. This is looked upon 
merely as an excuse, while he is re- 
garded everywhere as a fugitive from a 
lost cause. There seems to be little 
knowledge of his action among the Boers 
and some claim that his absence will be 
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for their advantage, as it will leave them 
more free to pursue the guerrilla war on 
which they have decided, notwithstand- 
ing the earnest protest of General Botha, 
who believes that the time for resistance 
has passed and that the quicker the re- 
sult is accepted and peace secured the bet- 
ter it will be for all concerned. One re- 
sult of the flight of the President is the 
altered situation in Portuguese Africa. 
The authorities at Delagoa Bay have 
been informed that that section must not 
be made a basis for attacks upon the Brit; 
ish, and the supplies which have been 
pouring in are thus cut off.. While the 
right of asylum is granted to President 
Kruger he was not allowed to confer 
with Mr. Schalkburger, who was com- 
pelled to return immediately.. The mili- 
tary movements continue to be effective. 
The British are steadily pushing the 
Boers before them, have occupied Bar- 
berton, and will soon reach Komatipoort 
on the Portuguese border. It looks very 
much as if there would soon be no place 
left giving basis for any effective re- 
sistance. One thing is puzzling the 
British leaders. At Ladysmith and Kim- 
berley the Boers were said to-have a full 
supply of fine cannon. What has become 
of them? The English have captured 
place after place, and an occasional gun, 
but the “ Long Toms ” and “ Pompons ” 
do not appear. There is a suspicion that 
as the Boer generals have withdrawn 
they have buried these guns, partly per- 
haps with a hope that they may be found 
useful at some future time; probably 
that their enemies may not under any cir- 
cumstances secure any advantage from 
them. Lord Roberts has issued a proc- 
lamation announcing the flight of Presi- 
dent Kruger and the transfer by Gen- 
eral Botha of his command to General 
Viljoen, on account of ill health, He 
calls attention to this proof that Kruger 
recognizes the situation as hopeless, and 
calls upon the people to lay down their 
arms and not continue a useless resist- 
ance. He reminds them that 15,000 of 
their number are prisoners of war, and 
that longer fighting simply means the 
continuance of a condition of martial law 
which is hard for all and advantageous 
for none. After much discussion in 
England as to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, September 25th has been fixed 
upon as the date. 





The Beginnings of Bryan. 
By Albert Watkins. 


|Mr. Watkins is a well-known journalist in Nebraska and was postmaster of Lincoln during Mr. Cleveland’s first 


administration.—Epiror.] 


KEEN public interest in the charac- 
A teristics and incidents of the 
earlier career of the man who, for 
many years, has attracted more public 
attention than any other man in private, 
if not in public, life in the whole world, 
and who seems to influence the senti- 
ments and political action of more people 
than any other man ever did during his 
life time, and who has a more numerous 
and devoted personal following than any 
other man alive or dead, is natural and 
legitimate. 

It used to be said that when William 
J. Bryan came from Illinois in 1887 to 
make his home in Lincoln, Neb., his im- 
pedimenta consisted of a trunk and a 
tariff speech. It soon became obvious, 


however, to his new neighbors that he 
brought an extraordinary capital of self 


assurance, political energy and aptitude 
for political speaking. The remark so 
often made that Mr. Bryan was never a 
capable or successful lawyer is without 
point, because politics and not the law 
has always been his real profession. 
Moreover, the possession of the com- 
paratively commonplace qualities which 
would have made him a very success- 
ful lawyer would have precluded his 
becoming a great popular orator and 
leader of men. From the  begin- 
ning of Nebraska’s political existence 
to the time of Mr. Bryan’s advent 
into the State, leadership of the Demo- 
cratic party had been accorded to J. Ster- 
ling Morton, on account of his vigorous 
character and brilliant ability. In 
1888 Mr. Morton was the Democratic 
candidate for member of the lower 
house of Congress for the district in 
which Lincoln was situated. Mr. Bryan 
made a thorough speaking canvass of the 
district on Morton’s behalf. It was in 
that canvass that he discovered his power 
as a stump orator; and he created an en- 
thusiasm which presaged the marvelous 
popularity and power he has _ since 
achieved. His oratory at this time did 
not evince erudition, or a wide range of 


intelligence, or strong reasoning power 
or proclivities. Indeed, if it had, it 
would not have been successful. While 
it was superficial it was remarkably di- 
rect and simple in diction, abounded in 
catchy phrases and was inspired by a 
most pleasing and magnetic personality. 
Mr. Bryan had not yet proclaimed him- 
self as the apostle of the plain people. 
It is a common fact that the very plainest 
kind of people in respect to ability and 
judgment insisted from the first that he 
was a very great man, while the wise and 
conservative regarded him as superfi- 
cial and without those substantial quali- 
ties which were requisite for anything 
more than temporary success. For sev- 
eral years after Mr. Bryan’s precocious 
and brilliant beginning those who re- 
garded themselves as the most level 
headed judges of men continued to pre- 
dict that the blaze of this aspiring rocket 
would presently go out and the stick 
come down with a thud. These in- 
cidents strongly suggested his strong 
points, his limitations and his career 
as they have since been shown by ex- 
perience. Those of us who were most 
familiar with him in political and other 
relations and were of a conservative, non- 
emotional temperament, from the first 
and for a long time judged him from the 
wrong point of view, and so underesti- 
mated his powers. For several years I 
myself kept marking him up according to 
the increased rating the great public was 
giving him, but far beyond my own esti- 
mate. Of course his possession of the 
sentiment and devotion of Montgomery’s 
Soldier of Christ, of the prowess of that 
other crusader, Richard of the Lion 
Heart, and the aggressive resolution of 
Luther, was not fully disclosed until he 
came in contact and collision with the 
greater world, after his myriads of plain 
people had made him their leader... Until 
he furnished the almost startling object 
lesson I never realized the immense. po- 
téntial influence over the masses of a 
man well charged with sentiment and 
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idealism touching their peculiar “ cause.” 
The most extravagant tales of the influ- 
ence of Rienzi or of the most masterful 
leaders of the French Revolution are 
realized in the common facts of Bryan’s 
career. 

The first struggle of the sound-money 
Democrats with Mr. Bryan began in the 
county convention in Lincoln in April, 
1892, over the choice of delegates to the 
State convention called to select dele- 
gates to the national convention. The 
battle was over Bryan’s attempt to 
pass a free silver resolution. Con- 
juring in the then very popular name of 
Cleveland, the anti-silver men gained the 
day, but in a compromising spirit chose 
Bryan as a delegate to the State conven- 
tion. Any other man would have taken 
this truce as a sort of parole. Not so with 
Bryan. We soon found that he intended 
to use the opportunity we had graciously 
given him to force the silver issue in the 
State convention. 
unanimous sentiment in the convention in 
favor of nominating Cleveland for Presi- 
dent, but, having been brought to partial- 
ly realize the danger of Bryan’s elo- 
quence, I took the precaution to introduce 
a resolution immediately after organiza- 
tion had been effected, and out of the 
regular order, to commit the delegates to 
Cleveland. The resolution was passed al- 
most without opposition. After a dele- 
gation in favor of Cleveland had been 
chosen, Bryan introduced his silver reso- 
lution in a minority report. During the 
fierce debate which ensued a fiery and 
eloquent Kentuckian in the Omaha dele- 
gation, expecting to trdp Bryan in the in- 
consistency of being both for Cleveland 
and for free silver, stepped over toward 
Bryan and said with a dramatic air, “ Of 
course you are in favor of Cleveland’s 
nomination ?” But Bryan promptly an- 
swered with still more tragic mien, “I 
am for Horace E. Boies.” And immedi- 
ately the convention, which an hour be- 
fore had declared unanimously for Cleve- 
land, seemed by its demonstration to be 
for Boies. And this only is the witchery 
Bryan had used. After the vote on the 
silver plank the convention became de- 
moralized over the charges that the anti- 
silver organization was fraudulently 
counting silver out. During the pande- 
monium of an hour Bryan’s face took on 
the expression and hue which seemed to 
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me the exact counterpart of Edwin 
Booth’s facial expression in his most 
tragic theatrical scenes. Bryan had 
worked his partisans into a frenzy and 
controlled them by mere motions of his 
hand, as if they were his hypnotic sub- 
jects. About two years after this first 
exhibition of his mastery and irrepressi- 
bility, he was again driven into a corner 
by the gold or administration forces of 
our State convention. Four times in suc- 
cession he forced a test vote of his 
strength, and each time was overwhelmed 
by more than three to one. It seemed 
impossible for him to realize that his will 
could be successfully thwarted when he 
was present in person to rally or win fol- 
lowers. His final defiance of the gold- 
bug majority and the declaration that 
they would have to meet him again was 
one of the most dramatic episodes I have 
witnessed. It recalled the declaration in 
college of the fiery defiance of the all but 
invincible Roman general, Regulus, a 
captive of the Carthaginians, when they 
insisted that he should return to Rome 
and negotiate peace as the price of his 
life, “ I go, but I return.” And, like Reg- 
ulus, Bryan went forth, arid not to bring 
peace, but war; but unlike Regulus, who 
advised Rome against peace and returned 
to Carthage and a horrible death at her 
hands, in a single year Bryan returned to 
the next convention in triumphant com- 
mand of the Democratic organization in 
his State. Of course his genius for lead- 
ership had been aided in the meantime 
by the passing of the patronage and the 
passes which had theretofore so greatly 
aided the principle of the administration 
wing of the party to assert itself. Bry- 
an’s success in practically fusing the het- 
erogeneous and naturally hostile elements 
which were opposed to the theretofore 
invincible Republicans, so that they have 
won successive victories and controlled 
the State for many years, is a phenom- 
enon in practical politics. 

During the Congressional canvass spo- 
ken of above, Morton congratulated him- 
self on the acquisition of a brilliant lieu- 
tenant in the person of Bryan. The nor- 
mal Republican majority in the district 
was upward of 3,000, and Morton was of 
course defeated. It was thought by Mor- 
ton’s old friends, including myself, that 
he might be elected two years later when 
voters would be measurably free from 
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the party stress of a Presidential cam- 
paign; and. it is quite likely that he ex- 
pected .that a renomination would be 


offered him without the asking. He had , 


been. accustomed to such compliments. 
But. the enthusiasm. of the. young. men, 
particularly for Bryan, and his character- 
istic ‘readiness to. accept, brought him 
the. nomination in 1892, 
of the campaign was a series of joint de- 
bates between the two candidates... Bry- 
an’s, Opponent: was. a clumsy,- inapt 
speaker, and the contrast between his 
dullness and Bryan’s piquant brilliancy 
was, painful, While Bryan’s method was 
decidedly: of the school-boy order and his 
speeches. were superficial, yet they were 
immensely taking, and he was elected by 
over 5,000 majority. The. millions all 
over the land who have in recent years 
made Bryan their hero do not know these 
qualities which would have made him a 
king of the tournament when knighthood 
was in flower, or a rival of Spartacus him- 
self in the gladiatorial arena. 

In his first Congressjonal, campaign 
tariff reform was Bryan’s slogan, and in 
this sign he conquered. But he shrewdly 
foresaw that the clever phrases of his 
tariff repertoire would not do effective 
service a second time with their novelty 
gone ; and a new issue, set in new phrases, 
was necessary to bring victory against the 
great odds that faced him. It must be 
something to catch the Populists and dis- 
contented Republicans, who were becom- 
ing quite numerous in the.district. Or- 
ganizations of men in their formative 
stage are easily enchanted by a phrase, 
and “ free silver ” would vibrate on Bry- 
an’s musical vocal chords with siren se- 
ductiveness. It was this silver tongue 
thus set wagging in a remote rural dis- 
trict that illustrates Bryan’s audacious 
and skillful opportunism, and which: was 
the potential beginning of that marvelous 
career which has revolutionized and re- 
formed political parties and dictated the 
political policies of the republic. When 
Bryan thus first took up or made this sil- 
ver issue against the rebellious remon- 
strance of every old-time leader of his 
party in the State, he admitted that he 
knew nothing about it—which was true. 
His political origin and his peculiar issue 
are therefore accounted for on purely sci- 
entific. grounds ;. they were the product of 
environment. Thus, monkeys have pre- 
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‘hensile tails because they had to have 


them to hold onto the trees in which they 
lived, moved and had their’ being.” But 
for this need they would have had no 
tails. “ Each animal has’ evolved the 
parts it needed and desired. The horse 
is fleet because it wishes to be; the bird 
flies because it deserves to; the duck has 
a web foot because it wants to swim.” 
When the time canie that the Republican 
party had ‘to “do something” for or 
against greenbacks, John A. Logan an- 
nounced that he had taken thrée weeks to 
study monetary science. It does not fol- 
low that his conclusion was wrong be- 
cause it coincided entirely with his party 
environment and would have. been just 


‘the same with or without his exhaustive 


investigation. This is the prerogative 
and characteristic of statesmen. 

A man of such philosophical tempera- 
ment and economic understanding, and 
so I might say of such integrity of 
thought and judgment, as in Mr. Bry- 
an’s place in 1892 would have spurned as 
unsound and pernicious the silver expe- 
dient which he espoused, would have 
failed utterly where Bryan rose to illus- 
trious political leadership. “Mr. McKin- 
ley—next to Bryan the most prominent 
figure in American politics—rose to lead- 
ership as much by the advocacy of silver 
fallacies as by the advocacy of the no less 
questionable protectionist system. He 
repudiated his demand for “ the restora- 
tion of silver to its true and ancient rela- 
tion in our monetary system,’ Bryan’s 
“holy ratio,” only just-in time to vault on- 
to a gold platform in 1896. It does not 
follow that Bryan, or McKinley either, 
for that matter, has not been sincere in 
his free silver convictions. Constantine, 
Mohammed, St. Paul, Joseph Smith—all 
great prophets and reformers—have seen 
signs when they were needful to their 
cause or their ambition. Doubtless all 
these religious leaders convinced them- 
selves as well as their followers of their 
own sincerity. In the case of political as 
well as religious leaders, great allowance 
should be made for temperament in ac- 
counting for the moral and logical qual- 
ity of their actions. It is not inapt to call 
up the careers and characters of religious 
crusaders in discussing Bryan’s political 
characteristics and methods. It is said 
that he is entitled through heredity to the 
temperament of a devotee, tho in divert- 
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ing its manifestation out of the religious 
and into the political channel he has given 
it a saner and broader scope. Stock 
phrases used by the Bryan party in the 
campaign of 1896, such as “ the cause,” 
“my people,” etc., »were instinctively 
adapted from the vocabulary of religion- 
ists, and the passionate devotion of many 
of Bryan’s followers in those times of 
distressful excitement has been called 
back to memory in reading accounts of 
the later Mahdism in Africa. Bryan’s 
uncompromising insistence that the obso- 
lete creed of 16 to 1 should be reaffirmed 
in the Kansas City platform recalls to the 
everyday, secular mind the story of Ha- 
gen, who, leading a small body of the 
Nibelungs to the stronghold of the terri- 
ble Huns, who he knows have invited him 
in order to avenge his murder of Sieg- 
fried, breaks in pieces the ferryboat after 
crossing the river, crying, “ None of us 
will return home from the land of the 
Huns.” The same unflinching spirit, 
the same heroic fanaticism, the same 
eagerness to challenge fate rather than 
await it. 

In 1896 McKinley, by a sudden about- 

face, turned his back on silver, which till 
‘then he had espoused, and mounted a 
gold platform because, in changing con- 
ditions, that way lay success. In 1900 
Bryan commanded his party, which was 
likewise deserting silver, to face about 
and reaffirm their allegiance to it as the 
price of his consent to accept the prof- 
fered candidacy. This marks the essen- 
tial difference in the character of Bryan 
and McKinley, or between Bryan and 
any other aspiring politician. - 

Bryan has always been a natural and 
therefore an unaffected democrat. He is 
thoroughly democratic in his daily life 
and in his political beliefs and aspirations. 
His contention for the free coinage of sil- 
ver was based on the idea that it would 


The Fall of 


By Johar 


RE you dying, little Bird ? 
Yea; the song so often heard, 
And the gift of suffering, 
Back to God again I bring. 
All in each, and each in all, 
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afford the requisite amotint of money 
gauged by the rule of supply and demand 


and not by the manipulation of selfish 


combinations of men. This would be an 
ideally democratic plan if it were only 
practicable. He is a natural protestant 
against the undemocratic and imperial- 
istic tendencies of organized commercial- 
ism and of the present administration, 
which is dominated by it. Whatever his 
future fortune or fate, he has already ex- 
erted an incalculably great influence 
toward a reaction against present aristo- 
cratic tendencies, and given a powerful 
stimulus to democratic sentiment in this 
country. Nevertheless—or perhaps it 
might better be said therefore—in his pri- 
vate and public life he has always been 
on the side of conservative individualism. 
He is rather behind than ahead of the best 
economic thinkers, who are seeking a 
way toward the practical control of so- 
called natural monopolies and a solution 
of the imminent question of the relation 
of capital and labor. Touching property 
rights he has the inherent conservatism 
of the traditional democrat. Not the 
least remarkable quality of this most re- 
markable man is that, tho practical poli- 
tics is the only business he has ever fol- 
lowed, and practical politicians have been 
consequently his lifelong companions and 
friends, yet in his personal life and habits 
he is prudent, thrifty and upright beyond 
reproach, and his home life, including his 
family relations, are exemplary by an 
ideally orthodox standard. 

Whatever Mr. Bryan’s economic errors 
or hallucinations, his unparalleled popu- 
larity and influence over the “ plain peo- 
ple” rest upon these two distinguishing 
qualities: His simple democracy of spirit, 
precept and example, and his knightly 
courage, aggressiveness and prowess in 
maintaining the cause of Democracy as 
he interprets it. 


Lincotn, NEB. 


the Sparrow. 
B, Tabb. 


Counting in the Sparrow’s fall, 
By the power of sinless pain— 
His and ours—He cleanseth stain: 
Innocent He deigned to die 
Suffering and poor as I. 


St. Cuarvtes Co..eGcr, E.vicort City, Mp, 
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Count Waldersee’s 


Mission in China. 


By Lieutenant-General von Briesen, 


OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


HE appointment of Field Marshal 
Count von Waldersee to the com- 
mand-in-chief of the allied troops 

in China has brought the question of the 
chieftainship to an extraordinarily happy 
conclusion, it being impossible to have 
hit upon a better choice. Count Walder- 
see, who is in the flower of manhood 
vigor, belongs to the most distinguished 
and best military leaders at the disposi- 
tion of the German Army. Already in 
the Franco-German War he was able to 
display by force of deeds that courage 
and resolution combine themselves in 


him with uncommon circumspection in 


directing complex military operations, 
together with a pre-eminent gift for util- 
izing the results of victory or fortuitous 
advantages. As a strategist and tac- 
tician he has shown himself both in war 
and in office work a worthy pupil of the 
ideas of the great Moltke. 

Among the personal traits that adapt 
him especially for the difficult task of 
commanding international heterogeneous 
bodies of soldiers is a faculty for soften- 
ing opposing opinions and arbitrating 
between contradictory wills, a faculty 
which likewise came to life as far back as 
‘70-'71; and, furthermore, a diplomatic 
skill in the way of suggestion. In his 
hands lay the painfully delicate mission 
of reconciling Prince Friedrich Carl of 
Prussia, chief of the second army corps, 
operating before Orleans, with headquar- 
ters; two authorities not always of the 
same mind; and Count Waldersee ful- 
filled the mission with truly brilliant suc- 
cess. 

Prince Bismarck, on the other hand, 
employed him in connection with the 
drafting of the Treaty of Peace, signed 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, during the 
initiatory, captious, trying period when 
the two nations, after having measured 
themselves in a trial of arms, fell to meas- 
uring their respective powers in diplo- 
macy. Count Waldersee carried forward 
the critically nice business of the German 
ministry in Paris till the appointment of 
Count Arnim, as ambassador, relieved 
him, having filled the post to the fullest 





satisfaction of Emperor William and the 
Chancellor. 

In face of these facts we can well say, 
I think, that Count Waldersee has given 
guarantees of being fit for the enterprise 
of undertaking to bring an army of 
troops of eight different nations under 
one helmet, and conducting it to victory. 

Emperor William II only showed 
afresh his natural love for going forward 
in grand style when he raised him to the 
highest military rank in existence in his 
empire, and caused him to be placed as 





COUNT VON WALDERSEE, 


Generalissimo at the head of an inter- 
national army of a hundred thousand 
men. 

Not only the hopes and the trust of 
Americans should accompany Count 
Waldersee to the Far East, but likewise 
some degree of personal sympathy; for 
by his marriage with an American lady, 
Miss Mary Esther Lee, the widow of 
Prince Noer, he is connected in a way 
with their New World. 

When we old associates in the General 
Staff met recently to bid him God speed 
on his voyage, he shook our hands, then 
mustered our faces. “Some of you are 
wondering why I accepted this com- 
mand,” he remarked. ‘ We shall see.” 


And, ordering up his horse, he vaulted 

into the saddle, sixty-eight years old, 

yet still as elastic as a lieutenant. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY, 
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The Suppression of Transportation to Siberia 
By M. Salomon, 


Direcror-1n-CHIEF OF THE Prison ADMINISTRATION OF RussiA. 


Y an edict of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia, dated the 12-25 
of June of the current year, a law 

has been promulgated which introduces 
an important and essential reform in the 
Russian penal system. I would not call 
attention to this law if it were merely of 
local interest, but the act of which I speak 
may be considered as marking a new ad- 
vance in the development of penological 
science in Russia. 

The law referred to abolishes transpor- 
tation in Siberia, Transcaucasia and in 
other distant provinces of Russia. This 
form of penalty is to be replaced. by sen- 
tences to imprisonment based and or- 
ganized on modern penological princi- 
ples. It establishes a new system of pro- 


cedure to be applied in cases in which 
up to the present time transportation has 
been imposed as a measure of public 


security. 

Historically, Russian transportation 
goes back to the end of the sixteenth 
century. But even then the Government 
of the Czars was conscious of the vices 
inherent in penal colonization. The ne- 
cessity, however, of peopling the newly 
acquired territory of Siberia was so great 
that the Government was forced to sub- 
mit to all the disadvantages of the sys- 
tem, and the number of the transported 
augmented from year to year. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Peter the Great, and at the end of 
the same century Catherine II, had nearly 
abolished transportation. But the ideas 
which led to these attempts, and which 
I do not hesitate to call penological, 
though they revealed the genius of these 
great rulers, did not enter into the con- 
ception of their ministers of State. The 
method of relieving the country by the 
transportation of criminal and viciqus 
elements appeared too simple and too 
convenient to be easily renounced. On 
the other hand, the hope had not been 
lost of founding penal. colonies, and a 
good deal of pains were taken to find 
methods for insuring the well being of 
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the colonists. From 1733 to 1829 a 
series of attempts of this kind were made, 
all of them failing one after another. It 
is impossible to estimate the value of 
these efforts in human life and in money, 
but they unquestionably furnished a long 
and convincing experience whose results 
were absolutely unfavorable to transpor- 
tation. Again, in 1835, the Emperor 
Nicholas I ordered an examination, at 
first by a special commission and after- 
ward by the Council of the Empire, to see 
if transportation in general could not be 
suppressed while preserving simply trans- 
portation for convicts condemned to hard 
labor. Contrary to the opinion of the 
Minister of the Interior and the Minister 
of Justice, the question was answered in 
the negative. It is curious to note that 
among the numerous arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of transportation the one 
which received the greatest emphasis was 
the supposed impossibility of combining 
imprisonment with the productive labor 
of convicts. Transportation was there- 
fore preserved and it appears in the penal 
code of 1845, which code, with some sub- 
sequent modifications, remains in force 
unto the present day. 

During the second half of the present 
century the question of transportation 
came up again. The governors and the 
governors-gerieral of the provinces of Si- 
beria did not cease to recognize the ills 
which transportation brought to those 
countries, and special inqiries justify and 
corroborate their opinions. But no prac- 
tical result was attained. In 1879 the 
Imperial Council declared against trans- 
portation, but the question came up in re- 
lation only to the basis of a new penal 
code. In 1888 the Minister of the In- 
terior and the Minister of Justice sub- 
mitted to the Imperial Council the draft 
of a measure tending to restrain trans- 
portation, but financial considerations 
forbade the realization of the proposed 
plan. Meanwhile new elements came 
in to complicate the question and render 
it more urgent than ever. The Trans- 
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Siberian railroad, breaking down the 
barrier between European Russia and 
Siberia, and a series of reforms, judicial, 
administrative and economic, open to this 
country the path of progress and of cul- 
ture. 

It is to the generous solicitude and the 
magnanimous initiative of its august 
sovereign, the Emperor Nicholas II, that 
Russia owes the solution of the problem, 
so often presented, so often studied, but 
always committed to an indefinite future. 

In 1898 His Majesty, the Emperor, or- 
dered the chief of the general administra- 
tion of prisons, accompanied by certain 
prison officials, to visit the principal 
places of transportation and of convict 
labor, and to collect information concern- 
ing the execution of sentences, the situa- 
tion of prisoners from a moral and eco- 
nomical point of view, and the influence 
which they exercise upon the population 
of Siberia. The result of that inquiry, 
combined with that of preceding investi- 
gations and of data from the archives, 
were made the object of a report pre- 
sented to His Majesty the Emperor, by 
the Minister of Justice and Secretary of 
State Mouravieff. As a consequence of 
this report His Majesty, after having ex- 
amined the question of transportation in 
a council held under His Majesty’s gra- 
cious presidency, ordered on the6-18 May 
of the past year, 1899, that a commission 
instituted for that purpose ana presided 
over by the Minister of Justice should 
study in detail the measures to be taken 
on a basis indicated by His Majesty. 
The program of that study, approved by 
the Emperor, related to the following 
points: 1. Transportation considered as 
a penalty, or as a measure of public se- 
curity. 2. Convicts condemned to hard 
labor. 3. The ulterior fate of prisoners 
already transported to Siberia. 4. Pre- 
ventive measures and institutions such as 
workhouses. 5. The financial side of the 
question. 

The first part of the work, relating to 
transportation in the strict sense of the 
word, was terminated in the course of the 
past winter in such a manner that toward 
the end of the legislative session the Min- 
ister of Justice was able to present to the 
Council of the Empire the draft of a law 
which I am about to describe. 

But in order to understand the bearing 
of this law it will be worth while to first 
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cast a glance at transportation as a whole. 
It is necessary, above all, to use terms 
with exactness. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between transportation in gen- 
eral and transportation as a penalty for 
felons condemned to hard labor. We 
must distinguish also between transpor- 
tation as a penalty under the criminal 
code and as a measure of public security. 
The examination of these subdivisions 
would carry us too far. It is sufficient 
to say that they are distinguished the one 
from the other by a restriction of rights, 
more or less great, and by the distance, 
greater or less, of the country to which 
the condemned person is transported. 
It is important not to forget that the law 
of June 12-25 relates only to transporta- 
tion in general and not to the transpor- 
tation of convict prisoners. Transported 
persons under the Russian system have 
been divided into two groups. First, 
those who suffer transportation as a 
penalty inflicted by the courts in virtue 
of the provisions of the criminal code, 
and, secondly, those who are subjected 
to it as a measure of public security taken 
by administrative authority. 

We must distinguish also the different 
subdivisions of transportation considered 
as a punishment. An examination of 
these subdivisions would carry us too far. 

Transportation by administrative de- 
cree is one of the consequences of the 
authority which the rural and other com- 
munes have exercised upon their mem- 
bers. It is a right of the communes un- 
der conditions established by law to re- 
fuse to readmit into the community such 
of their members as have undergone a 
penalty depriving them of liberty and fol- 
lowed by a restriction of rights. It is 
their privilege, also under the same pro- 
cedure, to deliver to the authorities those 
of their members whom they regard as 
dangerous to public security and well 
being. Individuals not readmitted into 
their communes or expelled from them 
have been sent to Siberia. 

Transportation, whether considered as 
a legal penalty or as a measure of public 
security, does not imply any obligation 
to work, but involves a series of restric- 
tions as to a change of domicile, the ex- 
ercise of the professions, etc. The law 
permits the families of transported per- 
sons to follow them at the expense of the 
State. 
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I have avoided purposely all details in 
this article, but from the indications given 
it will be seen that the system is com- 
plex. The dominant idea has been to 
proportion the privations of life in exile 
to the gravity of the penalty imposed. 
Every moment of the life of the indi- 
vidual is under regulation until the word 
“ deported ” is effaced from his passport. 
That regulation will become hereafter a 
‘piece of history which will soon fall into 
oblivion. And may the picture of trans- 
portation which I am about to present be 
as quickly forgotten. 

[et me call attention to certain figures. 
From 1807 until 1899 Siberia received 
from European Russia 864,549 trans- 
ported persons, including their families. 
That is nearly the sixth part of the ac- 
tual population of Siberia. If we con- 
fine ourselves to the last dozen years we 
shall see that Siberia has received in that 
space of time 100,582 transported per- 
sons, of whom 95,876 were men and 4,706 
were females. Of the families of trans- 
ported persons there were 155 husbands, 
17,550 wives and 40,900 children. _Si- 
beria has thus received in the course of 
twelve years 159,191 individuals, one 
thirty-sixth of the total population. If 
one takes into consideration the number 
of the transported only without their 
families we shall see that during that 
period Siberia has received for each 57 
inhabitants a criminal or a man recog- 
nized as more or less dangerous in the 
country of his origin. These figures 
permit us to draw certain important con- 
clusions. 1. Transportation does not con- 
tribute to the colonization of a country, 
owing to the great preponderance of 
unmarried persons. 2. The number of 
vicious elements introduced into the 
country passes all reasonable proportion. 
Of the number of transported males, only 
17,556 were married ; the other 78,322, or 
81% per cent., were unmarried. 

These conclusions are completely con- 
firmed by a detailed study of the condi- 
tions of transported persons. The num- 
ber of transported persons residing in Si- 
beria in 1898 was 298,574, or nearly 300,- 
000 individuals of both sexes. Half of 
these were criminals condemned to trans- 
portation under the criminal code, the 
other half under administrative authority. 
But they can hardly be distinguished one 
from the other. The opprobrium of their 
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situation and the misery of their existence 
have reduced them to an absolutely uni- 
form mass. The third of this mass, one 
hundred thousand men, escape all control. 
The place of their residence is unknown 
to the police. They steal on the high- 
ways and in villages, they beg and ex- 
tort money in every way possible. In 
the summer they bivouac under the stars 
and conceal themselves in the forests of 
Siberia; in the winter they move toward 
the cities and use every method to secure 
a lodgment in the local prisons. The 
second one hundred thousand men are 
equally in a state of vagabondage, but 
they change their residence to find work. 
If they have not lost the habit of work, 
and if they preserve some spirit of 
honesty, they may succeed in establishing 
themselves again; if not, they soon aug- 
mentthe ranks of criminal vagabonds. Of 
the hundred thousand who are left about 
30,000 are cultivators of the earth and 
furnish an element of order. It is re- 
markable that this number corresponds 
to the number of the transported married 
persons. The other 70,000 are workmen. 
So long as they are young and in good 
health they gain their daily. bread, but 
when infirmity comes, many of them 
take to begging and often terminate their 
existence in prison, which they have 
avoided until that time. 

These figures are eloquent, but I might 
cite others which are still more eloquent, 
for I have seen that panorama of misery 
and of moral degradation ; I have seen it 
unroll before me from the mountains of 
the Ural to the waves of the Pacific. I 
will only cite one telling fact. While 
the number of transported persons rep- 
resent five per cent. of the free popula- 
tion of Siberia they represent 58 per cent. 
of the population of the prisons of that 
country. Sapienti sat. : 

I pass now to the essential points o! 
the law of June 12-25. 

1. Crimes and misdemeanors undef 
common law which according to the 
penal code in force entail transportation 
under its different forms will hereafter 
be punished by imprisonment of from 
eight months to two years, or by sentence 
to a house of correction from one and 
a half to six years. 

2. The provisions of the penal code 
concerning transportation for political 
crimes and for criminal acts against the 
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laws and institutions of the orthodox 
church will be preserved, but Siberia 
will not be the only place for such trans- 
portation. 

3. Vagabonds refusing to disclose 


their identity, who are for the most part 


escaped convicts, after having suffered 
imprisonment in a house of correction 
for four years, will be transferred to the 
island of Sakhalien. 

4. The right of the communes, both 
rural and bourgeoises to refuse readmis- 
sion to members who have suffered a 
penalty deprivative of liberty is abro- 
gated. 

5. The rural communes (but not the 
communes bourgeoises) will retain the 
right to deliver to the authorities such of 
their members as are dangerous to pub- 
_lic security. The place of their resi- 
dence will be fixed by the administration ; 
but they may, with the consent of the 
local police, leave that place on condition 
that they do not return to the province 
from which they have been expelled. 
After five years of good conduct they 
may ask the Minister of the Interior to 
remove that restriction. 

The results of the law of June 12-25 
may be thus summarized. 

1. Transportation will be confined to 
political and religious criminals, the 
number of whom does not average more 
than a hundred individuals a year, and 
to vagabonds, not identified, the average 
number of whom is 430 a year. 

2. The average annual number of 
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those who will be condemned to im- 
prisonment in place of transportation will 
be 3,370. Taking into consideration 
the average terms of imprisonment, the 
rate of mortality, which, calculated ac- 
cording to the formula of Engel, is 2.36 
per cent., and the reduction of time al- 
lowed to prisoners deemed corrigible, 
the increase of our prison population in 
five years will reach the number of 14,- 
000 individuals. Existing prisons and 
houses of correction have at the present 
time room for 6,000 more. Provision 
will thus have to be made for 8,000 more 
prisoners. An appropriation of 6,600,000 
roubles, about $3,520,000, has been made 
to cover the cost of construction. The 
annual expense of prison administration, 
deduction being made for the cost of 
transportation, will be increased 855,300 
roubles, about $456,000. 

It only remains to add that the law 
of 12-25 of June gives an opportunity 
long since desired of introducing in our 
houses of correction the régime adopted 
in the scheme of the future penal code. 

The Council of the Empire, in submit- 
ting to his Majesty the Emperor the 
scheme of law for the suppression of 
transportation, expressed itself in these 
words: “ The Middle Ages left to Rus- 
sia three legacies: torture, the knout and 
transportation. The eighteenth century 
abolished torture, the nineteenth the 
knout and the first day of the twentieth 
century will be the last of a penal system 
based upon transportation.” 

Sr. PererssurG, Russia. 


The Blinded Eyes. 


By the late J. C. Long, D.D., LL.D., 
Proressor oF CuurcH History iN Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THOUGHT the shining sun was dark, 
And dark the bending skies; 
Alas! I find the darkness all 
Is in my blinded eyes. 


I thought my fellow men were cold 
‘’ And from me stood apart; 
Deceived was I, the coldness all 

Is in my frozen heart. 


No music in the rippling brook 
Nor in the breeze I find; 

The brook and breeze are not to blame, 
No music’s in my mind. 


No beauty beams in all the fields, 
In flowers, shrub or tree; 

Yet not in them, but in myself 
Is the deformity. 


I ask not that the outer world 
Another face may wear; 

But that myself, myself be changed, 
I make my daily prayer. 





The Three Men Who 


Hold China’s Destiny. 


By F. S. Brockman, 


OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR FOREIGN Missions. 


VERY one is asking what will the 
Fk great Powers do with China ? And 
yet, however complete may be the 
victory of the allied Powers over China, 
and whatever may be their policy in the 
reorganization of the Empire, the Chi- 
nese people themselves, it must be re- 
membered, will be no inconsiderable fac- 
tor in the determination of their future. 
And there is no other land, not even Rus- 
sia, in which “the people”’ means so 
emphatically a few leading spirits. It is 
true this is not recognized by Western- 
ers. No one would think of discussing 
the problems of England without men- 
tioning Salisbury, Chamberlain or Lord 
Roberts. We have finally become well 


enough acquainted with Japan to connect 
the changes in the political situation with 
the dominating personalities of such men 
as Marquis Ito, or Marquis Yamagata. 


We do well to understand that China 
does not differ in this particular from 
other countries. She has men whose 
names are as ‘familiar to the millions of 
ignorant coolies from Peking to the bor- 
ders of Tibet as the names of the Presi- 
dential candidates are to the average 
American. The fact that the firing on 
the Taku forts by the allied powers in 
June did not result in immediate declar- 
ation of war on the part of China against 
the civilized world, and the massacre of 
every foreigner in the Empire outside of 
Shanghai, is due, humanly speaking, to 
three men, Chang Chi Tung, Lui K’un 
ih, and Li Hung Chang. Their tremen- 
dous power comes more from their per- 
sonality than from their political position, 
and yet they could hardly have been in 
places of greater power. 

Under ordinary circumstances China 
is governed by a clique in the palace; but 
when a real crisis arises the fate of the 
Empire rests with the Chihtais, or vice- 
roys, as we roughly translate the Chi- 
nese title. The viceroy governs one, 
two or three provinces, according to the 
district to which he is appointed. The 
viceroy receives his appointment from 
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Peking, but once he has left Peking and 
arrives at his capital, especially if it is a 
distant one, he is almost an absolute mon- 
arch. He raises his own army, provides 
his revenue, coins his own money, exer- 
cises under slight restrictions the power 
of life and death, performs all functions 
of state without let or hindrance from 
Peking. The palace clique holds one 
sword over his head: the power of re- 
call. Under ordinary circumstances this 
power of recall assures obedience to the 
central government ; and the rather crude 
system of farming out the different parts 
of the Empire. for so much, works ad- 
mirably, so far as the palace is con- 
cerned. It means governing the coun- 
try with a maximum of revenue and a 
minimum of trouble to those at Peking. 
But when a crisis arises like the present 
one, the power of the viceroy becomes 
apparent. He has only to -decline to 
recognize the imperial decrees and he 
is the dictator of his millions of people 
until he can be forcibly removed. Out- 
side of Chihli, the province in which 
Peking is located, the most influential 
viceroyalties are Kiang Nan, Hu Kwan 
and Han Kwan. Kiang Nan includes 
the three provinces of Kiangsu, Anhwei 
and Kiangsi, all of which border on the 
Yangtse. Hu Kwang includes the prov- 
ince of Hunan and Hupeh; Lian Kwang, 
the provinces of Kwan Tung and Kwang- 
si. A glance at the map of China will give 
one some idea of the large part of China’s 
territory covered by these provinces, but 
it will give no idea of their overpowering 
influence in Chinese affairs. It is a mat- 
ter for profound gratitude that these 
three important viceroyalties should 
have been filled at the outbreak of the 
present difficulty by three men of such 
large experience and striking person- 
ality. 

Honest, patriotic, erratic, restless, pro- 
gressive, a thorough believer in China, 
but for years fully awake to her weak- 
nesses, an earnest advocate of the adop- 
tion of western methods of govern- 
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The Three Men Who 


ment, education and science, but a 
hearty hater of the foreigner himself, 
is Chang Chih Tung, the  pictur- 
esque figure who governs the Hu Kwang 
or Two Lake Provinces. He is a Macau- 
lay in literary style. Even his State pa- 
pers are famous as literature. With the 
same opportunities for acquiring wealth 
as Li Hung Chang, who is probably the 
richest man in the world, Chang Chih 
Tung is poor. In his restless activity 
he is not surpassed by the Emperor of 
Germany. Wherever he goes sleepy 
China wakes into bustling activity, 
schools and colleges are established, roads 
built, improved agricultural methods in- 
troduced, cotton factories, arsenals, 
mines and other indications of Western 
enterprise jump as if by magic into ex- 
istence. He decided in a day to found 
an agricultural college. ‘“ Telegraph to 
America for two professors at once,” he 
orders. “ Write,’ Your Excellency 
means ?” asks his secretary with some 
hesitation. “Telegraph, I say. We 
cannot wait,” replies His Excellency. 
His writings show an extensive and not 
altogether superficial knowledge of the 
government, science, education and re- 
ligion of western lands. This insight 
into the conditions of China is witnessed 
by the fact that he wrote soon after the 
Japanese War: 

“In no period of China’s history has 
there arisen an emergency like the pres- 
ent.” While an uncompromising be- 


_liever in Confucius himself, his words 


on religious toleration are worthy of 
Thomas Jefferson. Judged by the high- 
est standards, he is one of the great 
statesmen of the world. He prophesied 
beforehand the miserable plight in which 
his country now finds itself; he exerted 
strenuously his. every energy to avert 
the calamity, and he must be looked to 
as one of the few able to guide her 
course through the critical future. And 
yet, notwithstanding his independence 
that would make him dare to criticise the 
throne and call the officials a lot of block- 
heads, there is one man upon whose 
Judgment Chang Chih Tung leans in 
matters of great importance. 

In Nanking, the ancient and once 
splendid capital of China, in the palace 
of the unfortunate leader of the T’aiping 
rebellion, enfeebled by the hand of over 
eighty years and by disease, lives the 
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man whose clearness of judgment, 
promptness of decision, of character and 
lofty patriotism make him great. He is 
Lui K’un ih, viceroy of Kiang Nan. 
When the murderous edict came from the 
throne some weeks since calling for the 
massacre of foreigners and the dispatch 
of troops to assist the Government at 
Peking, he proceeded at once to form 
a compact with the southern viceroys, re- 
fused to obey the orders from Peking, 
doubled the guard around the foreigners, 
requested battle ships in the Yangtse from 
the British, decapitated a number for 
simply talking against foreigners, and 
has saved more than half of his country 
from a disastrous war. Only a few days 
ago the silk weavers in Nanking, who 
were thrown out of employement by the 
paralysis of the silk trade, showed signs 
of dissatisfaction. He sent word to 
them: “ Make all the silk you can and I 
will buy it.” The price of rice was raised 
also by the political uncertainty. He 
bought immense quantities and sold it 
at reduced prices. The people looked 
upon him as a father. His dealing with 
the Boxer movement has been in striking 
contrast to that of the northern officials. 
Just as the Empress Dowager was giv- 
ing official recognition to them in Peking 
and Prince Tuan, the father of the heir 
apparent, joined their forces, two men are 
said to have announced themselves as 
Boxers at the viceroy’s yamen. He sent 
for them and had a long talk with them. 
“You cannot be killed,” I believe, “ in- 
quired His Excellency.” “It is true,” 
they said. “ That is good,” said the vice- 
roy, “I will order your heads taken off 
instantly to show my people how great is 
your power.” And he did. He has 
been much less progressive than Chang 
Chih Tung, and up to five years ago was 
supposed to be anti-foreign, but his ad- 
ministration since that time has been 
showing increasing signs of sympathy 
with western thought. He is probably 
the man who holds most fully the con- 
fidence of the Chinese people. 

The other man whose influence must 
be taken into account is Li Hung Chang. 
He is the most roundly hated man in 
China. While it is difficult to trace the 
tortuous and hidden path of a Chinese of- 
ficial it is probably true that no official 
ever rose to like eminence with more 
deeds of treachery, lying and deceit to his 
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credit or discredit than Li Hung Chang. 
The forty years since Chinese Gor- 
don hunted him with a pistol for his 
treachery to the Soochow Wangs have 
been years of increasing unsavoryness. 
Whether he ever actually sold his coun- 
try to Japan has not yet been made cer- 
tain, but that he is chief among the great- 
est bribe takers of the world—that is, 
the Chinese mandarins—even he would 
probably not deny. And yet when all is 
said the wonderful power of the man 
must be acknowledged. The Chinese 
hate him, but when in a difficulty from 
which they cannot extricate themselves 
they call in the Machiavellian powers of 
Li. The foreigner hates him, and ac- 
knowledges that he has been worsted in 
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every dealing with Li, and yet he turns 
to Li again like a fly to the fire. He is 
the wizard of the diplomatic world. He 
seems to have the rare power of jugglery 
to sell his country to a foreign foe, and 
yet, when the foreigner attempts to take 
possession of the purchase, like the jug- 
gler’s stove pipe hat, it has disappeared. 

These are the three men who by their 
hold over the people in their immediate 
districts, and by their influence with the 
neighboring officials, are holding in hand 
over 200,000,000 people contrary to in- 
structions from their central government, 
and are the men with whom the foreign 
Powers must deal in determining the des- 
tiny of the Empire. 


NANKING, CHINA, 


Heroines of Romance. 
By Agnes Repplier. 


WRITER in Literature has lifted 
up her voice to complain of the 
“portentous” ugliness with which 

modern novelists have thought fitto dower 
their heroines. She protests—not un- 
naturally—against the “wisps of dun 
hair,” “haggard cheeks” and “ charac- 
teristic, uneven teeth,” upon which the 
veritists linger so lovingly, and she even 
takes the liberty to doubt the “ strange 
penetrating charm,” which is so triumph- 
antly independent of grace or beauty. 
Her grievance is a weighty one and she 
voices it with emphasis; but it is a griev- 
ance which is borne at option. To escape 
it one has but to turn frofn social fiction, 
with its strenuous reaching after reali- 
ties, to the ingenuous pages of romance 
—romance, mother of gods, all whose 
sons are brave and all whose daughters 
are fair. 

And not fair only. It is possible doubt- 
less, tho never easy, to be fair with mod- 
esty, even with diffidence; but the hero- 
ines of romance flaunt their charms in 
such haughty assurance of supremacy 
that Helen of Troy—first and fairest-of 
the sisterhood—seems nun-like by their 
side. On the other hand, the heroes of 
romance, however noble of name or 
mighty in battle, are slavishly subservi- 
ent to these capricious dames, whom it is 
their duty to look after in all emergen- 
cies, and by whom it is their pleasure to 


be snubbed. The mere thought of being 
so dreadfully in a man’s way, and having 
to be saved every week or so from some 
fresh peril or disaster, would reduce a 
modern woman to abject self-abasement; 
but if the romanticist knows anything 
about the matter, the more hopeless and 
troublesome a woman found herself to be 
a few hundred years ago, the more abso- 
lute was her assumption of superiority, 
the more ungratefully insolent her de- 
meanor. 

Perhaps Mr. Stanley Weyman set this 
curious fashion in his admirable novel, 
“ A Gentleman of France.” Certain it is 
that ever since his beautiful and haughty 
heroine led the way, with scornful toss- 
ings of her head and fire flashing from 
her angry eyes, other heroines have trod- 
den the same path superbly, tossing their 
heads higher and higher, flashing their 
contempt with ever-increasing arrogance, 
and growing so overweeningly and over- 
whelmingly beautiful that even wisps of 
dun hair and uneven teeth—coupled with 
reasonableness of disposition—would 
prove a welcome change. No more 
readable stories than Miss Mary John- 
son’s have been given for years to lovers 
of adventurous fiction. The author’s gift 
for sustained narrative is beyond dis- 
pute ; her style is charming ; her incidents 
—crowded with splendid recklessness 
into each succeeding chapter—are han- 
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dled with a touch of genius. Yet who 
shall say there is not something which 
approaches the comic in her conception 
of the relative attitudes of man and wom- 
an—the woman throned naturally and 
inevitably, the man doing homage like a 
vassal born. And this not only in “ hours 
of ease,” when the female heart is wont 
to put forth certain half-admitted claims 
to sovereignty, but in those dark and 
perilous times when nature reasserts her- 
self with savage energy, and all things 
stand once more upon their natural level, 
as in the days of the cave-dweller. Thus 
the unfortunate hero of “ Prisoners of 
Hope” is called upon to save the hero- 
ine’s life oftener perhaps than ever hap- 
pened before even in the pages of ro- 
mance. He saves her from shipwreck, 
he saves her from Indians, he saves her 
from revolting slaves, he saves her from 
a villain, he saves her day and night from 
peril by land and sea. Had she as many 
lives as a cat, she must have lost them all 
were it not for this admirable lover, who 
yet never aspires to anything beyond the 
modest privilege of dying in her service. 
When the final rescue is effected and 
there is nothing further to molest her, 
she, “like a well-conducted person,” 
leaves him to fuifil his destiny. 
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As for Ralph Percy in “ To Have and 
to Hold ”’—who is no lover, as it chances, 
but a lawfully wedded husband—his be- 
havior is that of a male Griselda. Such 
angelic patience, coupled with such heroic 
devotion, were surely never united in so 
frail a thing as man. To give all, to ask 
nothing, to serve with fidelity and with- 
out reward, to tenderly cherish and to 
sweetly submit—this Miss Johnson con- 
ceives to be the natural attitude of a 
rough soldier husband toward a beauti- 
ful wife, this she probably conceives to 
have been the natural attitude of all men 
toward all women in those tumultuous 
days when the strong protected the weak 
—and obeyed them. 

There is a Hungarian legend of a wild 
gypsy creature—a queen in some sort 
among her wandering people—who, 
tracking down an enemy, killed, by a nat- 
ural but awkward mistake, the wrong 
man; and, perceiving the mishap as her 
victim lay gasping out his last breath, 
handsomely offered to expiate her error 
by kissing him ere he died. How far 
the atonement atoned is not reported, but 
the story might be of service to the ro- 
manticist of to-day. It expresses his 


simple-hearted view of the situation. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Old-Fashioned Piety 


By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


REMARKABLE sentence occurs 
in a letter by the late Dr. James 
Martineau to Frances Power 

Cobbe, under date of June 17th, 1868. It 
is as follows: 


“So long as the language and conception of 
practical piety are acqttiesced in as ‘ conces- 
sions to infirmity’ and apologized for as in- 
disputable illusions of the religious sense, no 
real power, no hope, no deliverance can go 
forth from the teaching of divine things. Here 
lies the weakness of the liberal movement.” 


When one remembers that Dr. Mar- 
tineau was throughout a very long life 
the most intellectual and distinguished of 
English Unitarians, the significance of 
the statement appears. We are under 
the influence of a liberal movement in 
religious thought which has much to 


commend it, so far as it stands, for a 
wide and genuine brotherhood among 
lovers of Christ and for a teachable spirit 
intellectually. The danger appears when 
it comes to apply to morals. What the 
new thought has yet to prove is that it 
can produce the old-fashioned type of 
Christian character. We are not stick- 
lers for words, but it is indisputable that 
pious and piety are largely dropped from 
the current vernacular, and when an au- 
thority like Dr. Martineau testifies that 
in liberal circles the conception for which 
these words stand is apologized for, or 
regarded as a concession to infirmity, 
there is occasion for serious thought. 
Words in themselves may be nothing, but 
conceptions are permanent facts. And 
when words come to be recognized as 
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embodying definite conceptions, their fall- 
ing out of use marks a change in thought 
which is sure to carry with it a change in 
conduct and in character. 

The fact that this effect does not now 
appear is not decisive. Some years ago 
M. Renan, called to deliver an address on 
the reception of Pasteur into the French 
Academy, was moved to pay tribute to 
the religious character of the distin- 
guished professor, and in doing so re- 
ferred to the fact that he saw about him 
many men who while professing no re- 
ligious’ faith, and indeed vigorously an- 
tagonizing that faith, were men of the 
same type, pure, honest, good husbands, 
kind friends, in every way living the life 
ot the Christian, and he, unbeliever as he 
was, asked himself how the phenomenon 
was to be explained. He attributed it 
wholly to the effect of their early train- 
ing, which they had not been able to es- 
cape. And the great question thrust it- 
self upon him, What was to be the char- 
acter of their children? These men, he 
said, are living under the shadow of a 
strenuous Christian faith. What is to be 
the character of the generation which 
shall live only under “ the shadow of a 
shadow ?”’ 

It appears that thirty years ago Dr. 
Martineau noticed that in influential cir- 
cles the older conceptions of practical 
piety were regarded as concessions to in- 
firmity, and apologized for. Tho he not- 
ed no immediate effect, he was wise 
enough to interpret its significance and 
foresee the inevitable result. 

The liberal movement has widely ex- 
tended. The dropping out of use of the 
terms and conceptions upon which he 
commented has become more marked, 
and the old-fashioned type of piety has 
largely ceased to exist. It is not neces- 
sary to prove that Christian character 
has shown a corresponding deterioration. 
It is sufficient to call attention to what 
must be regarded asa real loss. Life 
now is strenuous. The social and phil- 
anthropic side of religion is everywhere 
emphasized. What Pascal and Madame 
Guyon and Frances Havergal called the 
“interior life,” the life of communion 
with God and prayer, and that conscious- 
ness of the divine presence which shone 
in the face and gave serenity to the heart, 
are not dwelt upon in Christian thought 
nor so visibly realized in the Christian ex- 
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perience as they were a generation or two 
ago. The dropping out of use of the old 
words pious and piety are significant. 
For terms are more than signs, they carry 
power. Long ago Horace Bushnell not- 
ed this. Ina letter to a friend, he said: 
“There is a certain under force in words 
which many make no account of, and yet which 
is too strong to be permanently resisted; thus 
there is a losing element in the type of the 
word liberal. I found it having an effect on 
me which I did not like, and I made up my 
mind that charity was good enough for me, 
wondering not a little that Jesus, so abundant 
and free in the charities of his life, had the 
wisdom to assume no airs of liberalism. No 
man or denomination of men can make a flag 
of that word, I am perfectly certain, without 
being injured by it. The under force of it 
would finally move mountains.” 
When, therefore, in the matter of piety, 
a generation is found abandoning the use 
of the old term, it is in itself sufficient to 
raise the question whether we are not 
passing away from the thing itself. We 
plead for the rehabilitating of the word, 
that it may hold us fast to the concep- 
tion. It is certainly true that there was 
never a greater need than there is now. 
The strenuous life, with its multiform ac- 
tivities and its pressure for every moment 
of time, no less than the prevalence of 
temptation consequent upon the universal 
prosperity and the exhaltation of the 
things of this world, creates a new ne- 
cessity for opening the deeper wells of 
the spirit and for securing to the soul 
that uninterrupted sense of the presence 
of God which can alone give either peace 
or power. If to any man piety has come 
to indicate an unreal phase of religion, 
and pious has become a term of oppro- 
brium, there is reason for concern. It 
may well be asked whence arises our dis- 
taste for the name, and whether or not it 
is possible that we are being torn away 
from the grace. God needs us more than 
he needs our work, the discipline and the 
development of the soul in Christ-like- 
ness, more than he needs our bustling 
activities. The sacrifice of a broken and 
a contrite spirit has not been outgrown 
in the progress of the kingdom, and the 
sweet and gentle piety of our mothers, 
who spent much time alone with God in 
the closet of prayer, and whose Bibles 


were finger-worn and stained with tears, 


tho they may have figured little at con- 
ventions and knew nothing of the multi- 
fold machinery of modern religious and 
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philanthropic life, is the overshadowing 
blessing still felt in our hearts and homes. 
We may well ask what is to take the 
place of it in the lives and homes of those 
who are to follow us, if we the men and 
women of to-day are indifferent as to its 
meaning and worth. 

Dr. Hillis, of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, in his letter withdrawing from the 
Presbytery of Chicago, says that he has 
asked Dr. Gunsaulus to join him next 
autumn, with two or three other pastors, 
in a movement to spend a month in go- 
ing from city to city to speak upon the 
“need of a reviving of the sense of justice 
and law in American life, upon the peril of our 
materialism, mammonism and the destruction 
of our higher ideals, upon the perils that 
threaten the Sabbath—the only day dedicated 
to brooding the vision-hour and the higher 
spiritual life—upon the decline of moral in- 
struction in our homes, and the dangers to the 
American family, upon the importance of the 
reviving of the noblest ideals of our Puritan 
fathers and the sweet reasonableness of the 
Christian faith, upon the danger of an atrophy 
of conscience, and the importance of a per- 
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sonal forsaking of sin and a personal accept- 
ance of Christ and Christianity as the essen- 
tials of the higher life.” 


What does all this mean but an appeal 
for piety in the old-fashioned sense, a 
summons for mén and women bearing 
the name of Christ to be pious, to make 
Christ first in their life-and thought, to 
bring everything within and without to 
the test of his approval and of its effect 
upon intimacy of the heart with him? 
The external forms of evil which are so 
patent to-day and are pressing so heavily 
upon the thought of serious men, are in 
themselves small matters, and will quick- 
ly be dissipated when Christians are won 
back to the old conceptions, and when 
leaders of Christian thought and action 
find themselves no longer looking askance 
at the old terms, but regarding them 
as the largest expression of the sweetest 
possession of the Christian spirit, and 
the natural and obvious utterance of the 
desire of the soul in its longing for sat- 
isfying acquaintance with God. 


New York Ciry. 


New Glimpses of Poe 


By James A. Harrison. 


ProFessor OF ENGLISH AND ROMANCE LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


IIT. 


UR concluding glimpse of this 
strange life-drama, which begun 
its same year as Tennyson’s, 


Darwin’s, Gladstone’s, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s, Chopin’s and Mendelssohn’s,—an 
annus mirabilis of poetry, music, wit, 
oratory and. science,—is of Poe as a lec- 
turer after he had attained celebrity as a 
writer. But, meanwhile, when we con- 
template Gladstone’s and Tennyson's 
long life, a‘keen regret may well flash 
through the end for an exquisite gift cut 
off so untimely, which might have flowed 
into marvelous exuberance ; for at forty 
Tennyson was not yet laureate and Poe 
—was dead. 

A note from the eminent Grecian, 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, thus describes 
Poe as he appeared in the year 1849, be- 
fore a Richmond audience, reciting “ The 
Raven ”’: 


Poe’s personality is as vivid to me as if I 
had heard and seen him yesterday. I am old 


enough to remember what an excitement his 
* Goldbug” created in Charleston when it 
first appeared, and how severely we boys criti- 
cised the inaccuracies in the description of 
Sullivan’s Island. Poe himself I saw and 
heard in Richmond during the last summer of 
his life. He was lodging at some poor place 
in Broad street, if Iam not mistaken. At least 
I saw him repeatedly in that thoroughfare—a 
poetical figure, if there ever was one, clad in 
black as was the fashion then—slender—erect— 
the subtle lines of his face fixed in meditation. 
1 thought him wonderfully handsome, the 
mouth being the only weak point. I was too 
shy to seek an introduction to the poet, but 
John R. Thompson procured for me Poe’s 
autograph, a possession of which I was nat- 
urally very proud. 

While Poe was in Richmond some of his 
friends got up a reading for his benefit, and 1 
heard him read the “* Raven” and some other 
poems before a small audience in one of the 
parlors of the Exchange Hotel. In spite of 
my admiration of Poe 1 was not an uncritical 
listener, and I have retained the impression 
that he did not read very well. His voice was 
pleasant enough, but he emphasized the rhythm 
unduly—a failing common, I believe, to poets 
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endowed with a keen sense of the music of 
their own verse. 


This picturesque glimpse of the poet 
may well be supplemented by another 
from the pen of Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald 
who, in a talk to the Poe Memorial Asso- 
ciation of the University in December 
last, threw his recollections of Poe for 
the writer into the following impressive 
form: 


Edgar Allan Poe: A Talk. A compact, 
well-set man about five feet six inches high, 
straight as an arrow, easy-gaited, with white 
linen coat and trousers, black velvet vest and 
broad Panama hat, features sad yet finely cut, 
shapely head, and eyes that were strangely 
magnetic as you looked into them—this is the 
image of Edgar Allan Poe most vivid to my 
mind as I saw him one warm day in Richmond 
in 1849. There was a fascination about him 
that everybody felt. Meeting him in the midst 
of thousands a stranger would stop to get a 
second look, and to ask, ““ Who is he?” He 
was distingué in a peculiar sense—a man bear- 
ing the stamp of genius and the charm of a 
melancholy that drew one toward him with a 
strange sympathy. He was scarcely less 
unique in his personality than in his literary 
quality. His writings had already given him 
national reputation. The gentleness of his 
manner and the tones of his voice seemed to 
me to be strangely contrasted with the bitter- 
ness that characterized his personal controver- 
sies. These controversies were strangely nu- 
merous, and in nearly all cases their intensity 
was in the inverse ratio to the importance of 
the issues involved. Poe, I suspect, was one 
of the men who said worse things than he felt, 
his talent for satire proving a snare to him as 
it has been to many others who with pen or 
tongue sacrifice moderation for brilliancy or 
piquancy of expression. He was _ harshly 
treated by some of his contemporaries, but he 
owed them nothing on this account, giving 
them as good as they sent in the way of in- 
vective or sarcasm. The bitter personalities 
of literary men at that time were owing in part 
to an evil fashion then prevalent. The duel- 
ing and street fights among politicians had 
their counterpart in the shedding of vitriolic 
ink among the literati, great and small. Poe 
only differed from the rest in that he had a 
sharper thrust and a surer aim. ; 

The Richmond Examiner was just then 
achieving its first and winning distinction as an 
able and ultra advocate of State Rights poli- 
tics. John C. Calhoun was the leader, and the 
young “chivalry” of the South made a fol- 
lowing that was heroic, and that did not stop 
to count the cost. The Examiner was their 
organ in Virginia—and a live organ it was. 
John M. Daniel, its editor-in-chief, wrote polit- 
ical leaders that were logic and rhetoric on 
fire. Robert W. Hughes discussed in good 
English economic questions from the stand- 

oint of his time and his section. Arthur E. 
etticolas wrote concerning art with much en- 
thusiasm and some show of culture. Patrick 
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Henry Aylette, a kinsman of the great oratot 
of the Revolution, whose Christian name he 
bore, with a free hand touched up current poli- 
tics and living politicians. Aylette was a pic- 
turesque Virginian of that time—a man nearly 
seven feet high, who had something of the elo- 
quence of his renowned ancestor, and the easy 
swing of a man of the people, a man who be- 
lieved with all his heart in the Revolution of 
’*98 and ’99, and uniformly voted the straight 
Democratic ticket. Mr. Poe now and then 
contributed a literary article critical and pecul- 
iar, unmistakably his own. There were others 
who wrote for the Examiner—among them a 
youth who felt called upon to expound oracu- 
larly certain controverted Constitutional ques- 
tions that Clay, Calhoun and Webster had 
failed to settle. He was a young man then, 
and need not be named now. 

Poe and Daniel were often together, and I 
was not surprised when informed that arrange- 
ments had been made by which the former was 
soon to become the literary editor of the Ex- 
aminer, was talked of in newspaper circles, and 
much satisfaction expressed by the initiated, 
who regarded it as a transaction promising 
good things for Southern journalism and liter- 
ature. The Examiner, the new star in the 
journalistic firmament, was expected to blaze 
with added luster and fill all the South with 
the illumination. 

Poe had the sensitive organization of a man 
of genius, to whom alcoholic stimulation brings 
madness; for such there is no middle ground 
between total abstinence and inebriety. By 
the. persuasion of friends he was induced to 
take a pledge of total abstinence from all in- 
toxicating drinks. There is no reason to 
doubt his sincerity. His sad face took on a 
more hopeful expression; with a new hope in 
his heart he was about to make a new start 
in life. It was announced that he would soon 
make a visit to New York to close out his 
affairs there, preparatory to his entrance upon 
his new engagement at Richmond. With a 
view to giving him pecuniary assistance in a 
delicate way, and an expression of the good 
will of the Richmond public toward him, Poe 
was invited to deliver a lecture on some topic 
to be chosen by himself. The tickets were 
placed at five dollars each, and at that price 
three hundred persons were packed into the 
assembly rooms of the old Exchange Hotel. 
The lecture prepared for that occasion was 
on “ The Poetic Principle,” and it was read 
by him as it is now presented in his works. 
He was a charming reader, his manner the op- 
posite of the elocutionary or sensational—quiet, 
without gesture, with distinctness of utter- 
ance, nice shadings of accent, easy graceful- 
ness, and that indefinable element that draws 
the hearer toward the speaker with increasing 
good will and pleasure. I am glad that I 
heard Poe read that lecture; its sentences on 
the printed page have for me an added charm 
from the recollection. The net proceeds of the 
lecture amounted to fifteen hundred dollars. 
There was a touch of old Virginia in the way 
this was done. There is some of that old 
Virginia still left. The Virginia of that day 
and this will demonstrate their identity in the 
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outcome of the movement to provide here at 
your university a suitable memorial of her 
most distinguished alumnus. 

With the proceeds of this lecture in hand, 
Mr. Poe started to New York, but he never 
made the journey. Stopping in Baltimore en 
route he was invited to a birthday party. Dur- 
ing the feast the fair hostess asked him to 
pledge with wine; and he could not refuse. 
That glass of wine was a spark to a powder 
magazine. He went on a debauch, and a few 
days later died in a hospital of mania a potu. 
On its nearer side death is a tragedy when- 
ever, wherever and however it may come. But 
the tragedy of Poe’s death is too deep for 
words of mine. He was only thirty-nine years 
old. His best work ought to have been before 
him. Had he lived and worked with un- 
clouded brain and ardent purpose during the 
tremendous decades that followed, what might 
he not have achieved! Who can compute the 
loss to our literature from his untimely death! 


Go on with your work, gentlemen of the 
University of Virginia, provide a fitting me- 
morial to Edgar Allan Poe, your illustrious son. 
Young gentlemen of the University, do your 
part in this good work—and shun the rock on 
which he was wrecked. 


This Trilogy in three Glimpses thus 
gives us three insights into a remarkable 
nature at three critical periods of its 
career: the child, the student, the man. 
The fallen angel began to fall very early, 
with elements of pity and terror in the 
tragedy which might have satisfied Aris- 
totle himself. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. 





Nore: Zolnay’s bust of Poe was unveiled with brilliant 
ceremonies in the Public Hall of the University, October 
7. 1899. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, the guest of the Poe As- 
sociation, delivered a masterly addresson **Poe's Re- 
lations to American Literature.’ 


The New War Code of the Navy. 


By Park Benjamin. 


HE publication by the Government 
of the Naval War Code is an event 
of high importance in the history 

of international law. During the Civil 
War the well-known “ Instructions for 
the Government of the Armies of the 
United States in the Field,” prepared by 
Dr. Lieber, were issued, and constituted 
the first code governing the usages of 
war on land. The present naval code is 
the first body of rules controlling the laws 
and customs of war at sea which has ever 
been adopted and promulgated. It is 
especially significant as indicating both 
the progress of the times and American 
directness of action that this nation, now 
perceiving its manifest destiny to become 
one of the great sea powers of the world, 
and ignoring the devious ways of diplo- 
macy, should announce the mode and 
manner in which it will use its naval 
force through the médium of this sim- 
ple pamphlet of 27: pages, published as a 
general order of the Secretary of the 
Navy “for the use of the navy and for 
the information of all concerned.” 

To the attentive reading of those who 
may still adhere to the medieval notion 
that wars should be essentially punitive 
and include penalties especially devised 
to “fit the crime,” besides having for 
their cardinal object to inflict as much 
misery and loss as is possible upon the 


vanquished, the first few paragraphs of 
this little collection may well be com- 
mended. They will then discover that 
the sole aim of war is to “ procure the 
complete submission of the enemy at the 
earliest possible period with the least ex- 
penditure of life and property ” of every- 
body engaged ; and if they read correct- 
ly between the lines of these brief arti- 
cles they will perceive furthermore that 
the tendency of these rules is everywhere 
to diminish the destruction of property 
and useless sacrifice of life. Nor is this 
definition of the object of war at all in- 
congruous with the continued develop- 
ment of the immensely powerful weapons 
of to-day. They shorten the period of 
conflict. Not even does probably the 
most formidable of all of them, the sub- 
marine torpedo boat, tend necessarily to 
increase the ratio of destruction. An 
effective blockade is now enormously 
expensive to both parties. The pres- 
ent indications are that effective sub- 
marine boat protection of a port will 
quadruple the cost of blockading it, 
even if the blockader lose no ships 
from the submarine torpedo. In other 
words, therefore, the function of the sub- 
marine boat, while primarily to blow up 
hostile vessels, is really to make the ex- 
pense of blockades prohibitive, and thus 
to end that great source of war outlay. 
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The people up Cape Cod way who tor- 
mented Mr. Secretary Welles in 1863 for 
monitors to defend their fishing stations 
from Confederate privateers, and their 
posterity who in 1898 neutralized the 
“Columbia ” and the “San Francisco,” 
not to mention a fleet of auxiliary craft, 
in their panic lest Admiral Cervera 
should swoop down upon their summer 
cottages, will no doubt take heart of 
grace for the future on learning that it is 
not the object of maritime war to shell 
unfortified towns, villages or buildings 
unless this is made unavoidable through 
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the presence of military or naval estab- 
lishments or public depots of war ma- 
terial in them or of warships in their har- 
bors. If, however, a ship of ours should 
arrive at an enemy’s seaport short of coal 
or food or water or in need of any other 
essential provision, and the town being 
able to furnish such supply should “ for- 
cibly ” withhold it, then the place must 
suffer the consequences of its refusal. 
But no ransoms can be extorted, nor can 
any wanton devastation be resorted to, 
and even if the ship should send a land- 
ing party ashore, while that party, of 
course, is there to fight, nevertheless it 
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has always got to protect “ religion and 
morality, the persons of inhabitants (non- 
combatants are meant), and the sacred- 
ness of domestic relations.” In fact, there 
is no part of the code which is more em- 
phatic than that which insists that “ non- 
combatants are to be spared in person 
and property during hostilities as much 
as the necessities of war and the conduct 
of such non-combatants will permit.” 

It is curious to note that with respect 
to unusual methods of killing people this 
code places but two under the ban. It 
says nothing about dum-dum bullets or 
lyddite, but prohibits the use of “ poi- 
son.” It would be interesting to know 
why the framers of this document ever 
made that exception or what ground they 
had for supposing that any sailor of the 
United States Navy would or could un- 
der any circumstances avail himself of 
‘poison ” as a professional weapon. The 
other prohibition is that of torpedo bal- 
loons, and concerning this perhaps I may 
be permitted to tell a brief tale. 

Many years ago, when the navy was in 
its most Robesonian decrepitude, and 
with the object of showing that fact as 
plainly as possible to the people in gen- 
eral, | depicted the imaginary fall of 
New York under the attack of a Spanish 
fleet; the invading nation being selected 
because it then had a few of the poorest 
ironclads afloat, which nevertheless were 
a superior force to the 55 floating wooden 
fire traps which we then possessed and 
called a navy. As it required a little too 
much stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that such ironclads, even when 
armed by the best guns available, could 
successfully lie off Sandy Hook and bat- 
ter down New York City, and as the 
capitulation of the town was dramatically 
necessary to my story, I caused the Span- 
iards to bombard it with “ dejectiles”’ 
dropped automatically from balloons, 
which, after being sent aloft from the 
decks of their vessels on the coast, were 
wafted by the sea breeze over the most 
densely populated quarters of the metrop- 
olis. I believe that was the first engage- 
ment in which the torpedo balloon did its 
deadly work. Despite the fact, however, 
that it has continued ever since as purely 
imaginary as it was in my story, the 
Hague Peace Conferencein 1899 solemnly 
prohibited the “launching of projectiles 
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and explosives from balloons ” for a term 
of five years. It is because we are a party 
to that Convention, and not because our 
navy or any one else (barring myself— 
as | have said—many years ago) has ever 
shown that reprehensible blood-thirsti- 
ness which would suggest recourse to 
torpedo balloons, that the present Naval 
Code forbids the use of those aerial 
scourges against our co-signatories to 
the Hague agreement. 

We have been quick to profit by the 
lessons of recent wars. The destruction 
of submarine cables, hitherto a matter for 
individual judgment, is now definitely 
regulated. We may treat as necessity 
may require cables extending between 
points in the territorial jurisdiction of an 
enemy, or between the territory of the 
United States and that of the enemy; or 
we can cut the line in the enemy’s terri- 
torial jurisdiction, even if the other end 
of it is in neutral territory; but if it ex- 
tends between two neutral territories we 
must let it alone. The substance of the 
President’s liberal proclamation at the 
outbreak of the Spanish war concerning 
merchant vessels of the enemy is also 
embodied. There will be no more snap- 
ping up on the high seas of merchantmen 
leaving our ports before the declaration 
of war. Even those which are there 
when the war begins are given thirty 
days to load and depart, and ships which 
have started on voyages to our ports be- 
fore hostilities opened are to be allowed 
to enter, discharge their cargoes and wend 
their way back to any unblockaded ports 
without molestation. 

_ We subscribe to the doctrine of the 
lreaty of Paris of 1856, hitherto 
never formally accepted by us, and de- 
clare that free ships make free goods. 
lhe property of the enemy, if not contra- 
band of war, is.safe from us if shielded 
by a neutral flag. We recognize hospital 
and relief ships, both public and private, 
but we heed the lessons of the British- 
Boer conflict, when philanthropists for- 
got their philanthropy in their partisan- 
ship, and made it for a time appear as if 
vessels might be equipped for the succor 
of the injured of one belligerent to the 
entire exclusion of those of the other. 
Hospital ships will be respected, but they 
are under the strict control of the bellig- 
crents, and they must render aid to the 
Wounded, sick and shipwrecked without 
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distinction of nationality. There will be 
no repetition of the “ Deerhound’s ” es- 
cape with Captain Semmes and the sur- 
vivors of the “ Alabama.” Private or 
neutral vessels may* gather the injured, 
but must at once report to the controlling 
belligerent commander for his orders. If 
they attempt to carry off their rescued, 
they will be themselves captured. 

The sick and wounded must be protect- 
ed and cared for whether they be friends 
or enemies; but each state pays the ex- 
penses of hospital care and internment of 
its own people. Captured enemies are 
prisoners of war, and the captor may 
send them to a neutral port or even home 
to their own country, provided they agree 
not to serve again during the conflict. We 
evidently do not propose to increase ex- 
pense by supporting our captives in idle- 
ness. The religious, medical and hospi- 
tal personnel of any captured vessel are 
inviolable and are not prisoners of.war. 
They are entitled to their private prop- 
erty, and not only are their freedom of 
movement and free exercise of their func- 
tions insured to them, but also the receipt 
of their salaries. 

In brief, the modern principle that the 
instant a fighting man is physically in- 
capacitated he is simply a suffering hu- 
man being entitled to all the rights which 
an enlightened humanity prescribes is 
here recognized to its full extent, subject 
only to the unpredictable demands of 
military necessity. The prisoner will if 
possible be cured, and if possible sent 
home, and the means to that end will be 
carefully conserved. 

The much-discussed question of what 
is “ contraband of war ” (defined as in- 
cluding only articles having a belligerent 
destination and purpose), and hence al- 
ways subject to capture wherever found, 
is somewhat arbitrarily settled, and per- 
haps will meet with more dispute than 
any other provision of the code. Obvi- 
ously, concerning weapons, ammunition, 
accouterments, armor and other war ma- 
terial, there can be little or no doubt; but 
whether machinery for the manufacture 
of such material (unless it is of a kind 
susceptible of no other use), horses and 
mules and such harmless apparatus as 
“portable range finders,” which are just 
as applicable to determining the distance 
of peaceful lighthouses and harbor marks 
as of hostile ships, can properly be classi- 
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fied as “ absolutely ’’ contraband, is ques- 
tionable. A second class of articles, 
which includes coal when destined for a 
naval station, a port of call or the ene- 
mies’ vessels, railway and telegraph con- 
struction materials, money and provisions 
when destined for the enemy’s forces, are 
termed ‘ conditionally contraband ;” and 
here again there may be much debate, 
since the contraband character is not in- 
herent, but dependent on the judgment 
of the captor. 

We give notice also that we shall not 
tolerate such wanton destruction as was 
done by the Spaniards in the case of the 
surrendered “ Colon” at Santiago. The 
captured property must be delivered up 
without injury from the vanquished. 

Enough, perhaps, has now been stated 
to show that the new Naval Code is di- 
rectly based on the Golden.Rule—if any- 
thing connected with war properly can 
be said to have a relation to that precept 
—in that it informs the world that the 
United States is willing to do for others, 
being its enemies, certain manifestly al- 
truistic things, which it hopes, in like cir- 
cumstances, other nations will do for it. 
In fact, the keynote of the whole deliver- 
ance is the endeavor to reduce the hard- 
ships of war even to an extent which may 
seem to some as tending to imperil our 
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just and necessary freedom of action 
without certainly securing any reciproca! 
advantages. But, on the other hand, the 
proposals do not constitute a bargain un- 
til the other side formally accepts, or at 
least shows by its course that it accedes 
to them ; and if it does not, we can always 
assume that our enemy’s view of the 
Golden Rule may be different from our 
own, and that “ the rigor of the game ” is 
what he wants. 

The value of this code as setting an 
example which other nations are tacitly 
invited by us to follow cannot be denied. 
It constitutes a powerful sermon on the 
text that war is an unmixed evil alike to 
both antagonists, and that it is therefore 
the interest of both to reduce its bad 
effects in every way not inconsistent with 
hitting each other as hard as possible. 

Finally, as a formal expression of the 
belief of this country that its naval fight- 
ing force can do its work just as effective- 
ly without the aid of forced ransoms, de- 
struction of defenseless seaports, mal- 
treatment of captives and con-combat- 
ants, confiscation of sea-borne private 
property (not infringing well established 
belligerent rights), or doing “ any hostile 
act that would make the return of peace 
unnecessarily difficult,” it is certainly a 
great gain for civilization. 

New York Ciry. 


Cleveridge and Boggs. 


By Henry Irving Dodge. 


HE conspirators appeared about the 
middle of August. Things were 
beginning to lag at B on-the- 

Sound, and in consequence their advent 
was most interesting. They at once be- 
came the center of a vast waste of con- 
jectures, surmises and guesses, both wild 
and idle. Neither volunteered any ex- 
planation of himself; and any person who 
essayed to draw one of them out met with 
more courtesy than encouragement. Thus 
they had thrust upon them the reputation 
of being masters of the art of evasion; 
whereas they were adroit only in the 
practice of shrewd silence. They courted 
nobody, and so, of course, everybody 
courted them. 

Both members of the firm of Dempsey 


& Co., as some wag had named the mys- 
terious pair, were good company, and dif- 
fered in talents and tastes as much as in 
appearance. Cleveridge was tall, spare 
and broad shouldered, with dark eyes 
and mustache. He was about thirty- 
five. John Dempsey was of medium 
stature, rather stout, blond and _ forty. 
Cleveridge played the piano and sang 
well. A wiseacre of the hotel expressed 
the opinion that Cleveridge was a very 
“smooth article,” while Dempsey was a 
good natured, indifferent sort of a dunce. 
Now any man of the world knows that 
he who looks most the villian is generally 
the least of one. 

The mystery regarding the two deep- 
ened as it was made more and more the 
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topic of discussion by the afternoon idlers 
on the hotel piazza. Cleveridge was 
constant in his devotion to the ladies. 
He danced, sang, arranged all sorts of 
entertainments and did everything else 
to make time pass pleasantly. Dempsey 
on the other hand was always lounging 
on the pier, ready for a sail or a fishing 
expedition. 

Gossip suggested that the men were 
mere adventurers, but when it reached 
them they were not disturbed; deigning 
neither to affirm nor deny it. But on one 
occasion when young Featherface, full 
of jealousy, met Cleveridge on the beach 
and openly charged him with being a 
card sharp, that worthy instantly smote 
the callow youth with his open palm so 
hard upon the cheek that he made quite 
a study of the heavenly bodies at short 
range. The other then looked around 
with a glint in his eyes and a slight but 
disagreeable baring of his superb upper 
teeth, and the young fellow’s friends who 
had thought to “ jump in ” reconsidered, 
and there the matter dropped, so far as 
Cleveridge was concerned. 

The absurd encounter on the beach be- 
came famous over night, and the cot- 
tagers and guests of the hotel immedi- 
ately “ took sides.” Featherface at once 
enlisted the tongues of all his female rela- 
tives and friends so actively in his behalf 
that almost no woman in the place dared 
to openly espouse the cause of Cleveridge. 

The fact was they were not ready to go 
yet. At this juncture the conspirators 
found their cause championed from an 
unexpected and almost unknown quarter. 
Their new friend was no other than the 
beautiful Blanche Whitney, a young 
widow, whose .country seat was situated 
but a short distance from the hotel. She 
had met the men at a dance and was 
much attracted by their worldly manners, 
which distinguished them so sharply from 
the more provincial deportment of the 
other men of the hotel. She wholly dis- 
credited the rumor that Cleveridge was 
a card sharp, and claimed that the very 
tact of his slapping Featherface instead 
of knocking him down, was characteristic 
of the gentleman and showed his con- 
tempt for the man as well as for the 
charge. Dempsey’s bravery was another 
weapon with which Blanche fought the 
traducers of the two good natured big 
fellows. The comedy of it all was that 
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the men themselves never lifted a finger 
or opened their lips in their own defense. 
This made the others all the bitterer. 

If a woman fights long enough for a 
man she will wind up by loving him. 
This was the case with Blanche Whitney ; 
she soon found herself caring entirely 
too much for Cleveridge; who recipro- 
cated only in a friendly sort of way, so to 
speak. In fact he might never have cared 
at all for the aristocratic widow had not 
his friends, the busybodies, sought, by 
warning her against him, to break off the 
affair and so aroused the intense opposi- 
tion of the man’s nature. The result was 
Cleveridge and Dempsey soon became 
frequent guests at the Whitney cottage, 
where there was at the time a large house 
party. 

One morning Blanche sent for Clev- 
eridge to come to her without delay, and 
when in a few minutes he made his ap- 
pearance he found her flushed with ex- 
citement. 

“T am so glad you have come,” she 
said. “ I want you to help me.” 

The big fellow took her shapely hand 
in his and pressed it slightly. 

“TI am going to have a story telling 
party this evening,” Blanche went on. 
“Lord and Lady Dorset and a number 
of their English friends will drive over. 
Of course lots of folks from your place 
will be here. Now can’t you get up 
something that will just thrill the people? 
I know you are equal to it; you are a man 
of such resource.” 

Cleveridge thought hard for a moment. 
At length he said: 

“Yes, if you will co-operate with me, 
I think I can tell them a story and illus- 
trate it in such a way as to raise their 
hair.” 

“Glorious,” cried Blanche, clapping 
her hands and looking at him admiringly, 
“ [ll do anything you say.” 

He worded his instructions very care- 
fully. “ Very well, I’ll tell the story, and 
at a certain point an unmistakable cue 
will be given, and then you and a half 
dozen ladies and as many gentlemen, 
whom you will instruct to be on the look- 
out for startling developments, must re- 
spond. What you are to do, I will leave 
to your intuition. Tell your friends, 
however, not to hesitate in the slightest ; 
that I will be accountable for any conse- 
quences; but above all, if they are in- 
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stantaneously responsives the effect of the 
story will be startling indeed, and one 
never to be forgotten.” 

“We will place ourselves entirely in 
your hands,” cried Blanche delightedly, 
“and I promise you your story shall not 
be spoiled. I’ll ‘ post’ a number of my 
cleverest and most daring friends.” 

After lunch Cleveridge and Dempsey 
had a long conference, during which both 
laughed soft and low several times ; then 
the latter looked the gardener up and bor- 
rowed a collection of the most disreputa- 
ble looking toggery that that gentleman 
could furnish. 

Night came on. In the small palace 
at the top of the hill Cleveridge was the 
center of an admiring throng. The pres- 
ence of many of those who believed them- 
selves his enemies caused him no elation. 

His turn to tell a story had come, and 
it was, of course, expected that he would 
eclipse all others in this art as in every- 
thing else. The English guests had de- 
signedly been given the most favorable 
positions in the room. 

Cleveridge was in one of his happiest: 
moods. He spoke in the softest tones of 
that musical voice; his dangerous eyes: 
either looking or flashing accompani-- 
ments to his words. 

In the midst of an impressive silence he 
began: 

* Much has been said of the extraor-: 
dinary generosity of Americans when 
moved to pity by words or by the appear- 
ance of some unhappy victim of poverty 
and distress. There is no doubt that 
many: of them have frequently been led 
into folly by their good impulses and have 
aided persons utterly unworthy of their 
assistance. It is, | know, just as offen- 
sive to boast of one’s country as of one’s. 
self, but I crave pardon on the ground 
that the instance I am about to relate of 
this admirable American trait 
that such qualities often work to the dis- 
advantage of those who possess them, 
and if exercised indiscriminately tend as 
well to the demoralization of society and 
so become a sin rather than a virtue. The 
average American does not permit orfe or 
two impostures to dry up the wells of 
charity in his breast. I will prove to you 
before the evening is over that it is a part: 
of our national character not to take 
warning ; hence the existence of the bun- 
co and the green goods men, and numer- 
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ous other clever brained and nimble fin- 
gered gentlemen who thrive on the ‘ same 
old game,’ notwithstanding the constant 
exposure by the press of their nefarious 
arts. 

“As an instance of the thoroughgoing 
gullibility of Americans I recall the ad- 
ventures of a pair of very crafty fellows 
who were living by their wits and living 
well, too. It was their practice usually, 
though they were a most versatile couple, 
after having ingratiated themselves with 
some person or persons of wealth to pro- 
ceed to pluck the innocent goose, or geese, 
as the case might be, in the most cold 
blooded and deliberate manner. Of course, 
they were shrewd enough to plan their 
moves so adroitly that they could not, 
under any circumstances, be drawn with- 
in the pale of the law. 

“On one occasion one of these men 
made the acquaintance of a certain rich 
widow, with the avowed purpose of rob- 
bing her. He suggested to her that she 
give a story telling party, much the same 
as this. His purpose, he said, was to 
make a most dramatic scene for the diver- 
sion of certain of our English cousins, 
who had consented to honor the affair 
with their presence. It was arranged 
that at a given signal a tramp (one of the 
conspirators) should appear and that cer- 
tain ones of the ladies and gentlemen who 
had been ‘ put up’ to the thing were to 
overwhelm the poor devil with gifts; the 
ladies were to even strip off their brace- 
lets and the men were to hand over their 
watches. Of course the one who imper- 
sonated the tramp, when he had retired 
with a profusion of thanks, failed to reap- 
pear. Shortly afterward he was ar- 
rested, but the jewlery could not be law- 
fully recovered, nor the rascal punished, 
as he proved, by the testimony of the do- 
nors themselves, that they had given it to 
him freely and of their own accord. 

““ Now, in spite of the warning which 
this story unmistakably conveys, I will 
wager any amount that should a tramp 
appear at this blessed moment there are 
persons here who would be so moved by 
the fellow’s stereotyped tale of wo that 
they would do exactly as the foolish ones 
did whom I have just described.” 

Almost as Cleveridge ceased speaking, 
and as if in answer to a prearranged sig- 
nal, a coarse, brutal, bloated and blear 
eyed face appearel at one of the great 
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windows that opened out upon the ver- 
anda. Several of the ladies screamed 
with fright at the apparition. The man 
himself seemed dumfounded and would 
have retired precipitately had it not been 
for the reassuring words of Cleveridge, 
who was chuckling inwardly at the suc- 
cess Of his plans. Upon being pressed 
to divulge the nature of his visit, the va- 
grant told, in a voice roughened by liquor 
and exposure, the commonplace story of 
his downfall, and ended by asking for a 
hit to eat and permission to sleep some- 
where under the fence. During the fel- 
low’s recital of his suffering several! 
sounds, suspiciously like sobs, were heard 
in different parts of the room. He 
paused and was looking about confusedly 
when to his astonishment a gentleman 
stepped up and in full view of everybody 
handed him a gold watch. This act was 
loudly applauded. Giving things away 
seemed to become epidemic. Ladies 
rushed up and tore off their bracelets and 
fairly flung them at the tramp. The 
English people were transfixed with 
wonder, but the quicker witted of them 
thought they smelled a mouse somewhere 
and wisely held their judgment in abey- 
ance. To cap the climax the tramp 
didn’t wait for all the gifts made ready 
for him, but with a loud cry, half alarm, 
and half rapture, turned and fled down 
the steps and across the lawn. 

Cleveridge, who had watched the pro- 
ceedings with a smile on his dark face, 
now turned to the Britishers and re- 
marked, “What did I tell you ? Mind 
you, after my warning, too.” 

Finally light seemed slowly to dawn 
upon the party and uproarious laughter 
followed. Cleveridge was congratulated 
trom all sides upon the brilliantly dra- 
matic carrying out of his narrative. 

After a time the hostess approached 
the big fellow.and said quietly, but with 
well effected nonchalance : 

“ When are the jewels to be returned ?” 

Cleveridge colored slightly. “In the 
on to be sure; but why do you 
ask?” 

“Well I don’t know,” she returned. 
“ You know some of them are very valua- 
ble, and my friends might be anxious,” 
and then she added rather nervously, 
“and you know your story had such a 
—— ring to it. It quite upset us 
all,’ 
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“Pshaw! you foolish girl,” said Clev- 
eridge ; and the widow went back to her 
guests, silenced but not quite satisfied. 
Not so some of the men who had helped 
the thing along by handing over their 
watches and rings. They pondered as 
they went back to the hotel, upon the na- 
ture of Cleveridge’s story, and wondered 
if it really did contain a warning. 

These suggestions of suspicions, 
strengthened by the innuendoes of their 
friends, who chaffed them unmercifully, 
deepened into the absolute certainty that 
they had been most craftily taken in by a 
couple of cunning knaves, and so angry 
did they become that had they met Clev- 
eridge just then that person would have 
had use for all his strength and skill. 

The reflection that they had acted 
upon the widow’s request did not lessen 
their chagrin—they couldn’t ask her to 
make good their losses. 

After a while they decided to appoint 
from their number a committee, who 
should wait upon Cleveridge immediately 
they reached the hotel, and demand of 
him the return of their property. 

They found him sitting on the piazza 
calmly smoking. Deliberately yet deli- 
cately the committee made known the 
wishes of their principals. Cleveridge 
affected some surprise at the gentlemen’s 
“nervousness,” as he put it. 

“ Of course, you know it’s all a joke,” 
he said, “and Dempsey,.no doubt, is now 
in his room changing his clothes, so as to 
come down and return the valuables with 
which you were so gracious as to present 
him—present him, mind you.” 

One or two winced a little at the em- 
phasis. 

“ But why prolong your agony?” re- 
sumed Cleveridge shortly. 

‘* Let’s go to our rooms and get Jack to 
tell us all about it.” 

They proceeded in a body to Dempsey’s 
room and looked in. There was no one 
there. Some of the men turned on Clev- 
eridge sharply. There was danger in 
their looks. He saw it, and, backing up 
against the bureau, adroitly took from 
a drawer a six shooter and slipped it into 
his pocket. The others, seeing the act, 
became furious. 

“You have robbed us,” they shouted. 
“You are trying to temporize with us 
while your confederate makes good his 
escape.” 
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Their fury only made Cleveridgelaugh. 
He took the pistol out of his pocket and 
toyed with it. 

“You fellows weary me,” he ex- 
claimed. “ Now I'll tell what I’ll do. 
If you will give me your words of honor 
not to rush in on me I'll agree to put this 
pistol on the table and lick you all, one 
after another.” He hesitated a moment. 
“No takers,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then, sup- 
posing you allow me to pass out. To be 
candid with you, I am as much puzzled 
at Dempsey’s absence as any of you.” 

He strode, majestically, past them and 
was gone. 

A tramp was shambling heavily along 
the high road to Bridgeport. His ac- 
tions, at times, were most unaccountable 
and incongruous. He would start upon 
a dog trot, then would come suddenly to 
a halt and sit down in the middle of the 
road, and after looking cautiously about 
him, would untie a handkerchief and rev- 
el in the contents thereof—viz., several 
diamond bracelets and an equal number 
of gold watches and jeweled rings. Then 
tying up his treasures securely he would 
leap to his feet, and, throwing his hands 
above his head, shout madly and start off 
on a wild run. He was about to again 
examine his riches when he looked back 
and started. The cause of his fright was 
the appearance of a man in the brilliant 
moonlight surmounting a hill a short dis- 
tance in the rear. The man was tall and 
was walking rapidly as if to overtake 
some one. An awful foreboding crept 
upon the tramp. He thought at first to 
hide in the bushes, but felt assured that 
the approaching man had‘seen him and 
would suspect something; then he de- 
cided to take to the fields. Before he 
had a chance to do so, however, the 
stranger had approached to within a hun- 
dred feet of him. There now remained 
nothing for him to do but walk straight 
ahead on his own side of the road and 
pray that the other would pass as quick- 
ly as he had approached. But this was 
not to be, it seems, for just as the vagrant 
had worked himself up to a perfect ecs- 
tasy of apprehension a hand grasped his 
collar and he shrieked and dropped upon 
his knees. 

“What have you got in that bundle,” 
demanded the other abruptly. 

“Nothing but my dinner,” cried the 
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tramp, slipping the handkerchief behind 
im. 

Cleveridge put his hand in his pocket, 
and the next moment the kneeling man 
felt something cold pressed against his 
temple. 

“ Hand it here,” demanded Cleveridge. 
The tramp obeyed. ‘“‘ Just as I was in 
heaven, to be robbed of it all,” he cried. 
It was really plaintive. 

Cleveridge examined the contents of 
the handkerchief. He then wrote on a 
card and tossed it to the tramp. 

“ Come to the hotel in the morning and 
I'll give you $500; that’s more than you 
could have got for these. You’d have 
been arrested the first place you tried to 
dispose of them.” 

With this he turned and walked in the 
direction from which he had come. 

The tramp watched the retreating form 
of the tall man until he disappeared over 
the hill again ; then, grumbling something 
about making the “best of a bad bar- 
gain,” “ Hobson’s choice” and various 
other things, followed slowly after him. 

Next morning the gentlemen who had 
been so quick to give up their time pieces 
and rings received the same back, to- 
gether with the compliments of Mr. Sam- 
uel Cleveridge; the ladies’ trinkets were 
handed to the young widow, who re- 
turned them to their owners. 

What worried Cleveridge most was the 
prolonged absence of Dempsey. He was 
also not a little amazed at the failure of 
the tramp to turn up for the promised 
$500. 

About three o’clock that afternoon as 
Cleveridge was dangling his long legs 
over the string piece of the wharf and 
watching some small boys fishing, a 
strange, austere man approached and 
laid his hand upon his arm. 

“T want you,” he said quietly, at the 
same time showing Cleveridge a paper. 
“ Warrant for your arrest.” 

“ What for?” asked Cleveridge. 

“ Come over to the Justice’s and you'll 
soon see,” answered the other. 

The Squire adjusted his glasses and 
looked long and wonderingly at Clev- 
eridge. “ Well I’ll be cussed,” he said 
dryly; then to the prisoner, “I suppose 
you want to know what you're here for?” 

“T am somewhat interested,” replied 
Cleveridge. 
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‘‘T have been asked to hold you for the 
Grand Jury,” referring to a paper before 
him, “you are charged with highway 
robbery, in that you overtook one Silas 
3oggs, on the main highway and did then 
and there compel said Boggs, by means 
of a deadly weapon, to give up certain 
valuables of which he was then possessed. 
Although,” added the Squire, “ what you 
could have found on that scoundrel worth 
taking gets me. I have known him for 
years and I never knew him to have a 
cent. He is a worthless one, you bet.” 

Cleveridge laughed softly. He scented 
a conspiracy; Boggs’ keeping away was 
explained. ‘ What can I do?” he asked. 
‘TI can send to New York for my lawyer 
and will give you any bail you like.” 

“T must detain you,” replied the 
Squire, “until this evening; then we'll 
have a preliminary hearing. You might 
be able to square yourself with Boggs, 
possibly.” 

The news of Cleveridge’s arrest spread 
like wildfire through the place. It was 
on every tongue. 

Highway robbery! 

Naturally the Squire’s great sitting 
room, in which the hearing took place, 
was crowded. Everybody was astonished 
to see Ex-Judge Huntington, of New 
York, present. 

“Tam here to defend an old client,” he 
said to some inquiring friends. 

The widow and her party, including 
the English contingent, were there, and 
so were Featherface and his female rela- 
tives. 

Presently Boggs was led in by the 
Deputy Sheriff. He was asked if he 
were still determined to prefer a charge 
against Cleveridge, and he replied that 
he was. Asked to tell his story, he stated 
at the beginning that he was a common 
tramp. On the preceding evening he 
had happened in the neighborhood of the 
Whitney cottage and had determined to 
ask for food and shelter. No sooner had 
he presented himself at the door than the 
butler, to his great bewilderment, bowed 
most graciously and conducted him 
around to a window looking out on the 
veranda. Inside was a lively party of 
ladies and gentlemen. Boggs was aston- 
ished, and was about to ask an explana- 
tion, when, at that moment, the butler 


threw open the window and pushed him 
in, 
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“ Before I got through with my story,” 
he cried, “a regular Klondike hit me. I 
was loaded with gold and diamonds.” 

The rest is known to the reader, ‘When 
Boggs came to that part of the story 
where Cleveridge had told him to call for 
the $500, the Squire interrupted him 
abruptly. 

‘Well, why didn’t you call and get 
the money,” he asked. 

Before any one had a chance to stop 
him Boggs replied: “ Because | met a 
young man early this morning and 
showed him Mr. Cleveridge’s card, and 
he looked at me and asked me what busi- 
ness I had with Cleveridge? I told him 
about the robbery and the promise. Then 
the young man said that if I’d get out a 
warrant instead he’d give me a thousand 
dollars. 

“Can you point out this self consti- 
tuted champion of law and order?” asked 
the ex-Judge. 

“Yes, there he is,” replied Boggs, 
pointing to Featherface. 

“TI thought so,” said the ex-Judge. 
“‘ And now for you, my man; as you have 
determined to prosecute my client for al- 
leged highway robbery, I might as well 
read a chapter in your last evening’s pro- 
ceedings, which you, for obvious reasons, 
have omitted.” 

The ex-Judge then read as follows: 

“Last night, about ten o’clock, two 
tramps coming from opposite directions, 
met at the end of the long lane that leads 
to the Whitney cottage, and engaged in 
mortal combat. No, 1 had taken a plug 
of tobacco from his pocket and was about 
to indulge when No. 2 ran up, seized it 
and jerked it away from him; whereupon 
No. I struck him in the mouth and 
knocked out a couple of his teeth. Then 
No. 2 drew an ugly knife and quickly 
stabbed the other several times. No. 1 
fell upon his back and his pale face shone 
in the moonlight. The second tramp 
flung his knife far away, and giving the 
body of his victim a kick, grunted and 
started up the lane toward the house. 

“ The whole thing consumed less than 
a minute, actual time. When he had 
gone a white faced trembling young 
woman emerged from a clump of bushes, 
into which she had crept upon the ap- 
proach of the tramps, and whence she had 
witnessed the whole tragic affair. She 
went softly over to the prostrate man 
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and looked into his face. She then put 
her hand to his heart; it was beating, but 
very faintly. Then the girl started off 
and ran across the fields. Presently she 
returned with her father, and together 
they bore the unconscious man to Dan 
Diggers’s cottage. “ He is only a tramp,” 
grumbled Diggers, “but he is a human 
being for all that. We'll say nothing to 
nobody, but just pull him through; and 
when he is well enough to growl we'll 
give him a kick and send him about his 
business.” 

“ That’s a lie! It’s an infernal lie,” 
shrieked Boggs, whu had turned very 
white. ‘‘ There was no one there.” 

“ Where,” asked the Justice calmly. 

The ex-Judge proceeded: “ There was 
some one there,” loudly; “ Lizzie Dig- 
gers.” The pale girl came forward and 
told her story. Then she said, “ Mr. 
Dempsey will be here right away; father 
is helping him.” But Boggs waited to 
hear no more. With an oath that 
gave everybody the “creeps,” he bolted 
through the window and dashed down 
the road. 

“ Shall I stop him?” said the deputy. 

“Stop Silas Boggs when he is trying 
to get away from this county?” roared 
the Squire, “not if vou value your of- 
ficial head.” 

Everybody laughed. The Justice next 
asked, “ Where is the plaintiff in this 
case?’ A pause. “ Noanswer? Well 
then, I don’t see how I can hold the 
prisoner for the Grand Jury.” 


Dempsey now arrived, leaning on the 
arm of Diggers, and was greeted with 
cheers. 

The ex-Judge mounted a chair and 
said : ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, there seems 
to be some misapprehension among you 
as to the identity of these gentlemen, 
my clients. Let me introduce them 
formally : This is Mr. Samuel Cleveridge, 
president of the celebrated B. & X. copper 
mine ; and this is Mr. John Dempsey, the 
sheep king of Colorado. I infer from 
what has been told me that they have 
been having a little lark with some of you 
people.” Dempsey came forward leading 
Lizzie Diggers by the hand. The girl 
was tall and handsome and had traces of 
refinement in her face utterly inconsist- 
ent with her previous environments. 
“ This is my promised wife,” said Demp- 
sey. “She took me in and saved me 
when I was a tramp, and now that I am 
a millionaire she shall not shake me.” 
Mrs. Whitney crept close to Cleveridge 
and whispered to him, and he jumped 
upon a chair and shouted: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I would not 
deem these proceedings complete were 
we to adjourn without a vote of thanks 
to our friend Featherface for his patri- 
otic stand for law and order, and I move 
that you gentlemen who will not ‘ take a 
warning,’ contribute your valuables to 
reimburse him for the one thousand dol- 
lars which he has so munificently paid 
out.” 

New York City. 


Coming Events in Cuba. 


By J. W. 


N important change has recently 
A taken place in the policy of the 
American Government toward the 

Cuban people. Six nionths ago the ad- 
ministration still hoped that the annexa- 
tion sentiment desired would lead to a 
union of Cuba with the United States 
with the full consent and approbation of 
both people. The course adopted by 
the American authorities in handling Is- 
land matters has all been with this idea 
in view until within the last two months 
the situation has required an_ entire 
change of front. The purpose now of 
the American Government is to with- 
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draw from Cuba fully and completely 
within the shortest time in which this 
move can be accomplished. 

This new policy has been adopted only 
after a realization of the hopelessness of 
the original purpose. The visit of Mr. 
Root, Secretary of War, to Cuba, not 
in the very long ago, resulted in a convic- 
tion in the mind of that clever and shrewd 
cabinet official that the situation was be- 
yond redemption and that the only solu- 
tion possible of the terribly involved state 
of affairs was for the United States to cut 
loose as rapidly as possible and let the 
Cubans fight it out among themselves. 
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From a political point of view this 
move will meet with the approval of a 
large proportion of the American people, 
who incline to the belief that the United 
States has no business in Cuba, and the 
sooner they are allowed to try the ex- 
periment of self government the more 
honest the United States will be and 
more closely it will follow the program 
originally conceived for our dealings 
with the island. This, however, is not 
the real reason for present haste, for the 
situation in Cuba is most discouraging, 
so far as the relations between the Amer- 
icans and the Cubans are concerned. 

Under the American occupation the 
national party, or the Revolutionists, 
have secured control everywhere, and it 
needs but the most casual knowledge of 
the Cuban people to know that the war 
party is composed of men least fitted to 
conduct a civil government. The call- 
ing of a constitutional convention was 
the first step taken by the United States 
in carrying out the new policy. Six 
months ago there was no intention of 
calling such a convention for at least a 
year. It was not believed that the Cuban 
people had reached that point when such 
an election and such a convention could 
be held with credit or profit to Cuba, nor 
was it believed that the conservative ele- 
ment among the residents of the island 
was in favor of such haste. This belief 
has been justified by protests which have 
been heard since the call was issued for 
this convention. 

In this call, which was written by the 
American authorities, there was a clause 
providing that the convention should 
adopt a constitution in which the future 
relations of Cuba to the United States 
should be defined. The anti-American 
faction in Cuba, which is the party now 
in power, immediately seized upon this 
clause as evidence that the United States 
was playing a double game and did not 
intend to give them real independence. 
The protest against the Cubans being 
hampered in any such way in the building 
of their constitution is so strong and so 
general in the national party that, in view 
of the present policy of the American 
Government, the requirement will prob- 
ably be waived. 

_ Cubans and Americans have been grow- 
ing farther apart every day for a year 
past. The Cubans say frankly that as 
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soon as they have secured control of their 
own affairs they intend to make friendly 
commercial treaties with France, Ger- 
many and Spain, as well as with the 
United States, for the former countries 
have been their debtors as well as their. 
creditors in the years gone by. It was 
no part of the original scheme of the 
American Government that Cuba should 
have a distinctive army or navy, and 
both of these items are considered of 
great importance by the Cuban leaders 
in the furnishing of the new republic. 

During the first year of the American 
occupancy in Cuba commissions were ap- 
pointed to revise the procedure and the 
system of nearly every branch of the 
Government, and the Americans on these 
commissions were understood to be the 
dominant power. Not one of these com- 
missions has accomplished a single step 
toward the desired end and work in 
connection therewith has practically been 
abandoned. General Wood said when 
he first took hold of the Cuban govern- 
ment that the most important thing of all 
was to reform the courts, and he stated 
emphatically that all the energies of the 
Americans would be concentrated upon 
this most desirable reform. It is a well- 
known fact that the Cuban courts are as 
corrupt to-day as they were during the 
Spanish régime. Judgments are bought 
and sold with the same freedom, and it 
is impossible to secure the conviction of 
a criminal of social or financial impor- 
tance. This is thoroughly exemplified in 
the recent acquittal of every one of the 
Custom House thieves who were caught 
red handed in their depredations. 

How soon the American Government 
can accomplish its purpose of withdraw- 
ing- from Cuba is now purely a matter 
of guess work, for until the constitutional 
convention completes its labors and the 
governmental machinery for which it 
will provide is erected, the American 
power must continue. This might be a 
year or even considerably less. The the- 
ory underlying this new policy of the 
American Government toward Cuba is 
the belief that if the Cubans are given the 
necessary rope they will hang themselves, 
or in other words, they will quickly prove 
that an American control is necessary for 
the stability of the political, social and 
commercial structures of the island. Few 
who are familiar with the conditions in 
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Cuba will take exception to this conclu- 
sion. 

It is rather interesting to look a little 
into the future and consider what the 
first Cuban Congress will be called upon 
to meet. The first demand will be for 
money, and the first large appropriation 
called for will be to pay the soldiers of 
the last war. At the time of the munic- 
ipal elections this summer these soldiers 
were allowed to vote, and the muster 
rolls were accepted as evidence of service 
when corroborated by discharge papers. 
The total number found on the rolls then 
was 45,000. Since that time 27,000 
more patriots have appeared with dis- 
charge papers in their possession. The 
amount of money due these men is noted 
on their papers, and the total is about 
$80,000,000. At the price which Cuba 
would probably be forced to sell her 
bonds it would take $160,000,000 in bonds 
to pay the war debt. The total revenue 
of the island is now $17,000,000, and al- 
lowing that it has not appreciably in- 
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creased, the interest on these bonds would 
absorb half of the island’s revenue. It is 
reasonable to assume also that Cuban 
bonds would not sell even at this price if 
it were not believed that in time the 
United States would again control the is- 
land and guarantee the indebtedness in- 
curred during the period of complete in- 
dependence, which now seems near at 
hand, but which will pass as does a sum- 
mer season. 

The conservative and property owning 
element in Cuba does not view with any 
satisfaction the present outlook. With 
the consent and connivance of the Amer- 
ican authorities the government has al- 
ready passed into the hands of those they 
consider least fitted to govern. They are 
free to say that the United States did 
more harm than good in Cuba when it 
drove away the Spaniards if it is pro- 
posed to turn the island over to the mer- 
cies of the Revolutionary party, whose 
methods and abilities are inferior to those 
of the former rulers. 

Wasuincton, D C. 


City of Nome. 


By Mary Calkins Brooke. 


HE scenes are shifted rapidly at this 
place. 

Thousands of people who came 
into this port but two months ago are 
now safe in their Southern homes again, 
wiser and poorer for their summer’s ex- 
perience. There are still some thousands 
of people here, and many idlers wander 
up and down the streets, all looking as if 
they had just had bad news from home. 

It has rained almost steadily for the 
past two weeks, and the new town no 
longer wears a holiday air. The high 
rubber boots, which were a part of every 
cheechaco’s outfit, and which looked de- 
cidedly spectacular at first, are now all in 
use. Even on the main street of the 
town men pause and ponder between 
footsteps, and on the second street back 
from the beach men and horses floundet 
helplessly, and become an hourly exhibi- 
tion of wo and danger which the popu- 
lace assembles to watch and cheer—and 
sometimes help. 

All the creeks are running full of 


water, so that the boomers of the land 
can no longer plead the lack of water 
for sluicing, but must soon begin to show 
the gold to substantiate their claims, or 
else admit the country is a failure, from 
the miner’s standpoint. 

As a matter of fact, gold is being taken 
out of creek claims in considerable quan- 
tities, and is being discovered from time 
to time in various places in a constantly 
widening area of territory. The vicinity 
of Council City has found favor with 
miners of experience, and these are quiet- 
ly taking possession of the Golovin Bay 
district, notwithstanding the fact that it 
is inaccessible, and provisions are high in 
price compared with that now asked at 
this point. 

Small boats put off from time to time 
to carry miners and stores up and down 
the coast even to such distance as two 
hundred miles. Friends here are terribly 
anxious when these expeditions are 
abroad, and many a mother at home 
would: have her anxiety aggravated if 
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she could know of the dangers to which 
her boys expose themselves once they 
find defeat staring them in the face. 

Bering Sea has given the watchers on 
these shores a remarkable exhibition of 
treachery and restlessness during the past 
fortnight. In June, when the early fleet 
of fifty or more steamers was arriving 
the sea was calm and smiling. All 
through July the peace lasted, or until 
August was near at hand. Then in a 
day the breakers were lashed into a fury, 
and another morning saw the beach 
strewn for miles with wrecks of small 
craft of all description. 

No one knows how many lives were 
lost, tho a few bodies were washed upon 
a shore where all men are alike—and 
most without friends. One little schooner 
flew her pathetic signals of distress all 
night, and all the townspeople sighed and 
sympathized, but could not lend assist- 
ance. But fate was only jesting with the 
lives of these poor sailors, for the morn- 
ing found their craft high and dry on the 
beach, and themselves drinking friendly 
coffee in the tents of strangers. 

A few business houses are holding 


their own in Nome, tho it is doubtful if 


any firm outside of the transportation 
companies could to-day realize in any 
way anything like the amount of money 
they originally invested in their enter- 
prises. Tales of wo in this connection 
are to be heard on every side, and few, 
indeed, are the men who are now fulfill- 
ing their springtime promises to send 
for their wives in the fall—“ if we do 
well.” 

Canadian money is current here, and 
that fact is an indication as to the popu- 
lation. Thousands of people came in 
here from Dawson before the spring fleet 
from the South got in. These people, 
locally designated as “ sour dough,” were 
familiar with conditions similar to those 
which prevail here, and they proceeded to 
skim the cream of the situation, and to 
lay various and sundry traps for the feet 
of the unwary “ cheechacos.” Many of 
them had themselves suffered loss and 
disappointment at Dawson, and they had 
learned by grim experience that wealth 
is not to be had for the trouble of taking 
it out of the ground, and remains after 
all with the traders and the tricksters 
rather than with the “ lucky ” individuals 
who take out the gold, and appear at first 
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blush to have won the great game of 
chance. 

Judge Arthur H. Noyes, of Minne- 
apolis, is making himself comfortably at 
home at Nome, but has not as yet given 
out any decisions which make clear what 
his construction of the law with regard to 
alien claims will be. An important mat- 
ter which has been defined relates to the 
mining districts situated within the ju- 
dicial district over which the Judge pre- 
sides. This district is one of the three 
judicial districts arranged for by the new 
Alaska Civil Code bill, and it is divided, 
according to Judge Noyes’s decision, into 
seven mining districts. These are Cape 
Nome Mining District, Port Clarence, 
Council City, Chinik, Dutch Harbor, 
Kougarok and St. Michael. Court com- 
missioners and deputy recorders for each 
district have been appointed by the 
Judge, and mining men are much grati- 
fied that the boundaries of the several 
districts have been carefully defined and 
other matters so aranged as to simplify 
their task of complying with the law in 
the locating and recording of claims. 

A Government geographical surveying 
party is also at work in this vicinity at 
present, so the world may expect before 
long to be possessed of new maps of the 
magnificent distances of Alaska. 

Governor Brady, who is just now pay- 
ing an official visit to Nome, is firm in 
the faith that all the broad lands so 
vaguely described and designated by un- 
familiar Indian and Russian names are 
important, habitable and hopeful. Gov- 
ernor Brady has lived in Alaska twenty- 
two years, and has been always enthu- 
siastic and energetic in his chosen labor 
of making history in a land which has 
seemed but an abode of disaster, suffer- 
ing and death to disappointed thousands 
even in the present year of grace. 

The Governor believes that the valley 
of the Yukon will all be settled and pro- 
ductive, and longs for the day when 
herds shall feed on the abundant grasses 
of the region, and the man with the hoe 
shall redeem the wastes where oats and 
barley, potatoes and other vegetables 
shall fatten in the kindly summer’s sun— 
which shines on the just and on the un- 
just for twenty-four hours at a stretch. 

Just now Governor Brady is giving his 
attention to the condition of the natives 
of these parts. History is repeating it- 
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self once more in this connection, and 
the children of the soil are perishing in 
the path of advancing civilization at a 
rate that is terrifying to the humane. 
Prospectors on isolated trails on the 
mainland have found bodies of natives 
unburied, sometimes on the trail itself, 
sometimes in the native huts. Of some 
families none were left alive save little 
lonely children, some of which have been 
brought into town to be cared for by the 
charitable, and perhaps to. be sent south- 
ward to be educated and cared for by the 
Government—of which they have not yet 
even heard. 

Death has reaped a harvest at St. 
Michael also, and the native villages on 
the St. Lawrence Island have been near- 
ly depopulated. The epidemic which is 
clearing the way for a new population re- 
sembles pneumonia of a malignant type. 
The Government has already been ap- 
pealed to in the matter, for the natives 
have neither means nor intelligence to 
cope with the unhappy situation. 

Residents of Nome are greatly dis- 
tressed because of the stories which have 
been published in the South to the effect 
that the country is pestilence ridden. As 
_a matter of fact, tho there have been 
many cases of pneumonia severe enough 
to be a source of profit to the physicians 
of the town, the health of this commu- 
nity of argonauts has been and continues 
to be remarkably good, considered in the 
aggregate. The conditions are un- 
comfortable and disheartening, but the 
“ stampeders ” are all ready and waiting 
for another cry. If the report of a new 
discovery of gold were to come this time 
from the North Pole itself ‘there is no 
question but it would meet with ready 
response. 

Within the next week or two it will be 
possible to show some figures regarding 
the season’s output of gold. Of course, 
the amount will be much less than was 
expected, because of the recent drought. 
However, in spite of the fact that there 
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has already fallen more rain than is 
needed, so that complaints are already 
coming in of the destruction of flumes, 
etc., by high water in the creeks and riv- 
ers, the dusty gold scales of the town are 
being taken down from the shelves at 
last. 

Any amount of building is going on 
just now, because the rains have made 
the tents uncomfortable. The houses 
which are replacing the canvas homes are 
tight and warm, albeit of small dimen- 
sions and of modest appearance. A one- 
story structure, twelve by twenty feet in 
size, is offered for rent for the winter at 
$75 a month. The location of the house 
is good, as it is within a block of the fash- 
ionable hotel of Nome, and close to the 
temporary court house and the row of 
frame buildings, where lawyers are 
packed in their tiny offices like sardines 
in a box. 

Rooms and cabins are greatly in de- 
mand, and little bare papered rooms, ten 
by twelve feet in dimensions, are snapped 
up at $50 a month. It is absolutely nec- 
essary at present to be, like Julius Cesar, 
“in the midst of things.” A few blocks 
in the favored localities are kept.passable 
by means of planks, but wo to the trav- 
eler who inadvertently steps off the edge 
of the mud-covered boards. Even 
“freezing up” would be a welcome 
change from the present distressing con- 
dition of the town, except that it would 
put an end to the influx of the coveted 
yellow metal which profnises so much. 

Everything, except fresh fruits and 
vegetables, can be purchased here at pres- 
ent at a little more or less than double 
San Francisco prices. Kerosene costs 
fifty cents a gallon, and is the staple fuel. 
even with coal down to $25 per ton. It 
is said the prices of necessities will rise 
when there is no chance of more stores 
being brought in, tho the transportation 
companies have quantities of everything 
here, and probably could afford to sell all 
winter at the present rates. 

Nome, Avaska, August 11, 1900. 
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Colonial Civil Service.* 


WHETHER the United States Govern- 
ment will be permanently charged with 
the administration of colonies or not can 
hardly be foretold; but it cannot be de- 
nied that it is so charged at the present 
moment. Whatever information, there- 
fore, can be obtained concerning the 
methods employed by other governments 
in their colonial administrations should 
be welcome to all citizens who desire to 
see our new responsibilities honorably 
discharged. Prof. Lowell has made the 
study of government in its various forms 
his specialty, and the facts which he here 
presents are stated with admirable lucid- 
ity and judgment. We hear much of the 
necessity of copying the example of Eng- 
land, but very little of the particular in- 
stitutions which we are expected to copy, 
and still less of the peculiarities of our 
own government which make it imprac- 
ticable to copy at all without essential 
modifications. The perusal of this book 
will enable us to understand the lessons 
taught by the experience of other coun- 
tries as well as by that of our own. Es- 
pecially enlightening is the chapter on 
Haileyburg College, contributed by Pro- 
fessor Stephens, some of whose forbears 
were trained there, and who attended the 
college when a boy, altho its character 
had then been changed. 

In an Asiatic colony, it needs hardly 
be said, an untrained man, suddenly ap- 
pointed, would be helpless, no matter 
how great his capacity. Ignorant of the 
language, the customs, and the thoughts 
of the people, he may, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, provoke an out- 
break like the Indian Mutiny. . The only 
competent administrators of such a col- 
ony are men acquainted with the lan- 
guage and the conditions under which 
the government must be carried on. Such 
acquaintance must be gained in youth, 
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and in order to induce young men to pre- 
pare themselves they must be assured of 
permanency of employment and of lib- 
eral compensation. They cannot be ex- 
pected to give up all chances of success 
in other pursuits by expatriating them- 
selves, unless their tenure is made secure 
and their remuneration fixed. Some- 
thing resembling the system of military 
education and tenure of office which we 
have developed in this country appears 
to be the ideal which should be aimed at 
in creating a colonial civil service. 

A system of this kind was in fact de- 
veloped at Haileyburg in the early part 
of this century. So early as 1784 the ap- 
pointment of India officials, which had 
been one of the perquisites of the Direct- 
ors of the Company, was regulated by 
act of Parliament, and in 1793 it was 
provided that vacancies should be filled 
by promotion. As the Company enlarged 
its governing functions, it found it de- 
sirable to have better trained servants, 
and Lord Wellesley, when Governor- 
General, founded a college at Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta, in 1800, where law and 
Oriental subjects were taught till 1854. 
As the requirements increased, an East 
India college was established at Hailey- 
burg in 1806, and this became the regu- 
lar door of entrance into the civil service. 
The Directors still retained the power of 
appointment, but their nominees were 
obliged to take the Haileyburg course. 
While the teaching was on the whole 
good, the discipline of the institution suf- 
fered from the control of the Directors, 
whose nominees were often protégés. 
Largely through the influence of Macau- 
lay, the college was abolished in 1855, the 
Directors were deprived of the right of 
nomination, and the service was thrown 
open to all who could pass a suitable ex- 
amination. For reasons assigned by Ma- 
caulay, the examination was made such 
as could be passed by men who had taken 
the first degree in arts at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and required no special acquaint- 
ance with Asiatic subjects. Those who 
passed the examination- then devoted 
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themselves, for one or two years, to the 
study of the special duties which thev 
were to assume. For the particulars of 
the system that has been developed in ac- 
cordance with these principles we must 
refer to the admirable account given by 
Professor Lowell. ' Nor can we do other- 
wise concerning the systems of Holland 
and France, and the comparison of them 
with that of England. 

The reasons which he gives for regard- 
ing the system of a special college, which 
England abandoned, as better suited to 
our conditions than the system which 
supplanted it, appear to us conclusive. In 
England, Professor Lowell observes, 
there is a strong feeling against making 
appointments to office on grounds of per- 
sonal favoritism, while there is no serious 
opposition to basing appointments on a 
standard. of scholarship which practical- 
ly confines them to a small educated 
class. In America the popular feeling is 
very nearly the reverse on both these 
points. Our laws require the Federal 
offices in Washington to be divided 
among the States in proportion to popu- 
lation ; a rule as absurd in theory as it is 
immutable in practice. No colonial serv- 
ice could be established on a permanent 
basis which did not recognize the facts 
of our political life. The best branches 
of our public service are those officered 
by the graduates of Annapolis and West 
Point, and these institutions have been 
enabled to maintain their standards be- 
cause the appointments have been dis- 
tributed among the States according to 
population. . No doubt the selection of 
candidates for a colonial service by poli- 
ticians is not an ideal system; but it has 
given us military and naval officers of 
good quality. Some scandalous cases 
have occurred, where politicians succeed- 
ed in keeping their nominees in when the 
authorities of the schools would have 
turned them out; but these cases are ex- 
ceptional. Most of the poor material is 
eliminated; and the knowledge that the 
discipline is severe deters the poor ma- 
terial from offering itself. A college of 
this kind might properly undertake the 
training of men for consular and diplo- 
matic pursuits as well as civil administra- 
tion; and if we are to have an efficient 
foreign service, it will probably have to 
be developed on the lines laid down by 
Professor Lowell, 
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FREDERICO GARLANDA. GUGLIELMO 
SHAKESPEARE. IL Poeta E L’Nomo. 
(Roma: Societa Editrice Lagziale.) Dr. 
Garlanda is one of the ablest of living 
Italian scholars and critics. His writings 
show not only careful and conscientious 
study, but excellence of style and indi- 
viduality of thought. He has written a 
number of philological, critical and de- 
scriptive works, among them La Nuovo 
Democraxia’ Americana, La_ Filosofia 
Delle Parole and The Fortunes of Words, 
some of which have passed through sev- 
eral editions. Dr. Garlanda took his de- 
gree in the University of Turin, after 
which he lived for some time in England 
and America, and at present he is editor 
of Minerva, a review established by him 
in Rome. He has sat as a member of the 
Italian Parliament, and is Professor of 
English Philology in the Royal Uni- 
versity of Rome. The present book 
is the most considerable and most gen- 
erally interesting of all of Dr. Gar- 
landa’s works. A_ short biography 
of Shakespeare, with a sketch of his 
time, is followed by studies of Shake- 


speare’s more important dramas. The ’ 


attitude of Dr. Garlanda is Italian, and 
for this reason his critical observations 
are replete with a certain freshness and 
touched here and there with interesting 
critical naiveté; at least, so it appears to 
us. His style is vivid, sometimes verg- 
ine upon preciosity, and we have noted 
all through the pages certain tricks of 
expression evidently caught from fin de 
siécle English and American essayists. 
But somehow this tensity of line and this 
stacking of color go well in the Italian, 
and it is comforting to find a Latin intel- 
lect so able to comprehend and expound 
the subtlest beauties and deepest mean- 
ings of Shakespeare. While the point of 
view occupied by Dr. Garlanda is wholly 
Italian, the method of his criticism and 
the conclusions reached by him have 
clearly been affected in no small degree 
by his English reading and study. His 
sketch of Shakespeare’s life gives noth- 
ing new, of course; but it is a bit of 
charming composition, a little essay full 


of striking phrases and gleams of schol- 


arly insight. The studies of the plays 
will be interesting reading supplement- 
ary to the best English editions of Shake- 
speare. They cast a fine alien light, so to 
call it, into the mass of commentary and 
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discussion. The book is well worth a 
good English translation. 


CaTHOLIC FAITH AND Practice. A 
Manual of Theology. Part II. By the 
Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50.) After an 
interval .of [little more than a year, we 
have the second volume of this attempt 
to discover a Catholic theology for an 
un-Catholic Church; or, in other words, 
to elaborate a manual of Theology on 
strictly High Anglican principles. The 
author is rector of a Protestant Episcopal 
church. His manual, in two volumes, 
is an attempt to construct a theology 
with the least possible element of Prot- 
estantism in it. In the chapter on the 
study of theology he lays down a course 
for students which begins with the 
Summa of Thomas Aquinas and Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences, and runs through 
the main stream of the Roman Catholic 
scholastics or, as he calls them, “ Latin 
theologians,’ and commends their works 
as the best. His elaborate Table of “ Prin- 
cipal Theologians and Writers of the 
Church” includes not one Protestant. 
The elaborate list of works consulted or 
“referred to in the preparation ” of the 
manual shows how exclusively his stud- 
ies have been in this line, and how little 
he has drawn from the theologians of the 
modern and living church. The exami- 
nation of the make up of this second vol- 
ume leaves a curious impression of what 
the author believes theology, the highest 
and most important of all the sciences, to 
be made of. He begins with devoting 
76 of his 469 pages to a technical, ec- 
clesiastical, sacramental and canonical 
discussion of “ Holy Matrimony;” cu- 
rious, interesting and instructive, but 
with hardly a word in it on the broad 
Christian, ethical, social, religious, or 
juridical principles that control it. Next 
we have 56 pages on “ Holy Orders,” 
mainly taken up with answering Roman 
Catholic objections to Anglican orders. 
Then come 14 pages on “ Extreme Unc- 
tion;” 30 on “ The Rule of Faith,” and 
34 on “ The Limits of Theological Spec- 
ulation,” before he arrives at “‘ The Holy 
Scriptures,’ which he cuts off short with 
47. His 17 pages on “ Justification ”’ 
are masterly, a philippic against the 
" Protestant ” view of the subject. “The 
Cardinal Virtues,” “The Theological 
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Virtues,” “The Mystery of Suffering” 
and “ Death ” take up 63 pages more, and 
then we come plump on “The Inter- 
mediate State” with the author’s defini- 
tion and doctrine of Purgatory; “ Pray- 
ets for the Dead,” with the argument 
therefor as biblical and salutary; and 
“ The Invocation of the Saints,” in which 
we read again the old familiar Roman 
Catholic distinction between /atria as the 
“supreme worship due to God alone. 

Dulia as that secondary venera- 
tion which is given to Saints and Angels. 

Hyperdulia, a subdivision of 
dulia, the veneration given to 
the Blessed Virgin ‘as the most exalted 
of mere creatures.’” A serious omis- 
sion in this section is that it contains no 
Hagiology, not even a little list of the 
principal Saints and Angels. 


PuLMonary TUBERCULOSIS—ITs Mop- 
ERN PROPHYLAXIS AND THE TREATMENT 
IN SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS AND AT HoME. 
By S. A. Knopf, M.D. With Descrip- 
tions and Illustrations of the Most Im- 
portant Sanitoria of Europe, the United 
States and Canada. (P. Blackiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia.) This book 
takes the bold and unequivocal position 
that consumption is a preventable and 
curable disease, and proceeds to fortify 
the position by facts and figures. The 
author has gone over every region of his 
field in the most thorough manner, bring- 
ing together a multitude of proofs of the 
curability of the disease, as shown by au- 
topsies of numerous subjects dead of the 
disease, and many testimonies of living 
men cured by the modern methods now 
put in practice in many most successful 
sanitoria. He shows how the conveying 
of it from person to person is to be com- 
bated, and startles us by his demonstra- 
tion of our danger from the great preva- 
lence of bovine tuberculosis. His careful 
account of the situation, structure, meth- 
ods and success of the celebrated institu- 
tions in Europe and America where cures 
are being constantly effected is one of 
the most valuable features of a highly im- 
portant volume, one that really increases 
our positive knowledge. 


From INDIA TO THE PLANET Mars. 
A Study of a Case of Somnambulism. 
With Glossolalia. By Th. Flournoy, 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva. Translated by Daniel 
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'B. Vermilye. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.) We are prejudiced 
in favor of college professors and all 
other sincere students and workers in lit- 
erature, science and art. What they se- 
riously offer as the result of careful inves- 
tigation always attracts us pleasantly 
and stirs our anticipations to generous 
activity. We draw the line, however, at 
a book like this if we must be expected 
to take its contents gravely and serious- 
ly. We do not take it seriously. As a 
piece of romance we can examine it crit- 
ically, although it can make no appeal to 
our taste. It is an extravagant and in 
places a silly story of somnambulism 
tricked out in the garb of science. Pro- 
fessor Flournoy assumes a judicial at- 
titude, arranges his “ facts” with scien- 
tific care, wears an air of unprejudiced 
reserve, and indeed maintains a strict 
show of impartial desire for truth. But 
what are we to say of all this stuff about 
Héléne Smith and her doings? .- Taken 
as romance it falls far below Poe’s mes- 
meric tales. Taken as the report of scien- 
tific investigation, which we are told it 
really is, it appears on its face to be the 
work of misguided sincerity. Such a 
work may be worth while; but we are 
not convinced that it is anythiag but over- 
strained curiosity duped by fraud. 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE, 
TO THE THESSALONIANS, CORINTHIANS, 
GALATIANS, ROMANS AND PHILIPPIANS. 
By James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 
This is Volume V of The International 
Hand-books to the New Testament, is 
published under the editorial supervision 
of Orello Cone, D.D., and designed to 
bring the results of critical scholarship 
within reach of students who do not 
know Greek and are not trained to deal 
with the technical problems of the sacred 
text, and to do this on a liberal basis and 
in a liberal manner. Dr. Drummond 
has taken up this problem with judicious 
appreciation of the question how far it is 
safe, when all the light we can have is 
none too much, to open out the problems 
of biblical criticism before such students. 
He treats them with the utmost frank- 
ness and honesty. He makes no pru- 
dential reservations, but he steers clear 
of subtleties and technicalities, and puts 
nothing in his text that cannot be ade- 
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quately appreciated in plain English. As 
to his view of inspiration, he believes 
that God has given us, in the Scriptures, 
truth hemmed in by human limitations, 
which leave much to our own experience 
and spiritual judgment, and that we 
must learn to accept the revelation God 
has made on his own conditions. Dr, 
Drummond applies this theory freely 
and with full recognition of Paul’s Rab- 
binic limitations. His Introductions, 
however, are invariably strengthening to 
faith. They introduce no suspicions 
and leave no trail of doubt behind them. 
The six Epistles treated in this volume 
are the core of the Apostle Paul’s teach- 
ing. They are expounded in a large, 
clear, strong and thorough way, which 
brings out the Apostle’s thought, point 
and argument remarkably well, in just 
and adequate exposition. Occasionally 
Dr.. Drummond disappoints us; as, for 
example, in his exposition of the crit- 
ical passage, Philippians ii, 5-11, with 
its doctrine of the humiliation of Christ 
and the assertion of his pre-existent 
equality with God. Dr. Drummond 
raises the question whether “ being in 
the form of God” applies to the meta- 
physical or the moral and spiritual es- 
sence of God,” inclining to the latter in- 
terpretation. Examples like — those 
suggest that the work, as far as it goes, 
is done in-harmony with the opinion pub- 
lished by the editor, Dr. Cone, in his 
volume on Paul, that there is no trace in 
his Epistles of the essential Trinity. 


THE SworpD oF THE KinG. By Ron- 
ald Macdonald. (New York: The 
Century Company. $1.50.) A stirring 
romance of the days of William of 
Orange, most excellently written and 
composed with considerable dramatic 
skill. The heroine does some wonderful 
things, but telling the story herself, she. 
makes them appear not in the least im- 
probable, once the reader is under het 
vivacious charm. We do not mean that 
The Sword of the King is anything like 
a great story; it is readable, full of ro- 
mantic color, brisk enough in movement, 
sufficiently touched with historical truth 
and not lacking in thrilling incidents. 
Most readers, old and young, will be in- 
terested in it from start to finish ; to many 
it will be an unmixed delight. We have 
read it without a moment’s slack in the 
strain of its fascination, and so we pass 














it on confident that the public will find it 
worthy of a generous welcome. 


STANFORD'S STORIES. TALES OF A 
YounG University. By Charles K. 
Field and Will H. Irwin. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.) These 
thirteen stories of life at Leland Stanford 
University certainly are brim full of the 
latest college spirit,taste and slang. They 
are bright, light, breezy, with a plenty of 
sharp contrasts and amusing incidents. 
To read them is to feel a genuine breath 
of school frolic and enterprise blowing 
out of the pages. Not to overpraise a 
book of boyish and girlish triviality, we 
may add that one reads it mostly with 
a grin and with a sense of how little it 
takes to amuse a mind hospitably open to 
wandering tales of happy days. 


MopERN INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
GospEL Lire. By Adolf Augustus 
Berle, Minister of the Brighton Church, 
Boston. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
8vo. $2.00.) Happy is the minister 
who can serve his congregation with such 
ministrations as these, and happy the con- 
gregation which is permitted to enjoy 
them. As sermons they have the merits 
and the defects of unwritten discourses. 
They are unequal in merit, but we have 
yet to find one of the twenty-seven to 
which it would not have been a distinct 
privilege to listen. The preacher never 
gets beyond his depth, and never wanders 
off into subjects which have no distinct 
relation to the ministry of the pulpit. He 
is sound, sane and judicious in treating 
of property, politics and sociology. He 
has an unusual gift of literary expres- 
sion, and some of his addresses are al- 
most poetic in conception, as, for exam- 
ple, the one on “ The Daily Dust of 
Life.” Whatever his subject, he never 
fails to place it in the strong light of 
some large, helpful and inspiring Chris- 
tian illumination. 

PoLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED 
States. By James H. Hopkins. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 
In this large book we have a very use- 
ful and interesting account of the polit- 
ical parties of the United States since the 
foundation of the Government, together 
with a consideration of the conditions 
attending their formation and develop- 
ment, to which are added copies of the 
party platforms from election to election 
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throughout the various political periods. 
The author has been a member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania. His book, we 
should think, must appeal to every stu- 
dent of American politics. The arrange- 
ment of the contents makes reference 
easy, and there is an index by which the 
student can quickly find any desired in- 
formation. | It is a book that should be in 
every political library. 


A ConpENSED History oF THE MIb- 
DLE Aces, by Victor Durny, and A 
CoNnDENSED History OF MoDERN TIMES, 
by the same. Both Translated from the 
“ Histoire Générale.” Revised and Ed- 
ited by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor 
of European History in Amherst College. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents 
and $1.00.) The first edition of these 
hand-books came out two years ago. 
They remain substantially unchanged. 
Their strong points as hand-books are 
their graphic vitality of style; the au- 
thor’s instinct for the characteristic 
points which carry the significance of the 
history in them; his thorough apprecia- 
tion of the times, the people and the 
manifold elements of their civilization ; 
the natural arrangement of his matter 
so as not to break up historic groups, 
leaving the ground clear for each his- 
toric movement to develop itself, and 
the comparative perspective of the whole. 
The relative and comparative valuation 
of the complex and comprehensive ele- 
ments of the history are probably worked 
out with greater precision and distinct- 
ness in these hand-books than in any 
other which compares with them in brev- 
ity. 

From SAnpD Hitt To Pine. By Bret 
Harte. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) Six short stories by a past 
master of the story-teller’s art. They are 
all notably good. Not Mr. Harte’s very 
best, yet far above and beyond compari- 
son with the common run of tales. As in 
the first brilliant sketches of Pacific Slope 
life which gave Mr. Harte his world- 
wide fame, so in these there flashes the 
indescribable electricity of genius. “A 
Niece of Snap-Shot Harry’s” is almost 
as good as “ Tennessee’s Partner” or 
the “ Outcasts of Poker Flat,” so far as 
sharp and effective character sketching 
goes. Indeed, all six of the stories hold 


some strong traces of the old Bret Harte 
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fascination. For a book to read in the 
summer hammock we should turn confi- 
dently to this. 


Woman AND Artist. By Max O’Rell. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
In trying his hand at writing a novel M. 
Blouet chose a light plot and a fittingly 
pleasing style, which is neither trivial nor 
over serious. The story, short and crisp, 
discusses art and life from a professional 
point of view across the fields of love and 
matrimony. Its main flavor is decidedly 
French, altho the scene is the artist quar- 
ter of London. Both the hero and hero- 
ine are artists, and the plot, such as it is, 
turns upon some slight but nearly fatal 
mistakes and misunderstandings between 
them. In the end it all turns out well. 
We see no reason for giving this book 
any distinct praise or marked disap- 
proval. It is mediocre in everything 
save the vein of light portraiture, or char- 
acter sketching which runs through it. 
This is delicate and fine. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY IN 
THE Great WEstT. By Rev. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Archdeacon Brady 
writes always with an infectious enthusi- 
asm. It is impossible to read his pages 
without warming to the man. In this 
book he sketches in his characteristic 
style the amusing, pathetic and some- 
times sharply dramatic experiences of a 
missionary out West. It is genuine life 
that he so vividly projects, and yet we 
feel the effect of a strong, sympathetic 
and to some degree unruly imagination 
which hangs over everything a haze of 
color soft and shaded with sentiment of 
varying cast. No reader will lay aside 
the book untouched by its fine spirit and 
its genuine reflections of Western life. 


Our New Prosperity. By Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. (New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co. $1.25.) The remarkable 
business activity and general material 
prosperity which have prevailed in the 
United States for two or three years are 
set forth statistically in this book, with 
some eloquent and elucidating comment. 
The result is certainly very impressive, 
even after due allowance for statistical 
errors and exaggerations. Such a vast 
increase in our material goods ought to 
signify a considerable improvement in 
the standard of living. 
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CARE AND TREATMENT OF EPILEPtics. 
Illustrated by William Pryor Letch- 
worth, LL.D., author of “ The Insane in 
Foreign Countries,’ “Children of the 
State,’ etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) A real contribution to the knowl- 
edge of a most mysterious and baffling 
disease, made by a highly competent man 
and bringing together in one complete 
view the efforts that have hitherto been 
made to ameliorate the condition of one 
of the most pitiable of all the classes of 
unfortunates, whose sufferings cry for 
help to the strong and well-to-do. Suc- 
cinct statements of what has been done in 
all of the United States which have made 
any provision for them, and careful de- 
scriptions of the European institutions 
established for their benefit, with pictures 
of all the buildings and localities dedi- 
cated to their benefit, and statements of 
the actual diminution of “ seizures ” un- 
der proper treatment, render the book in- 
valuable to those who desire to know just 
what can and has been done. It is en- 
couraging to learn how much human 
misery has been lessened, and just what 
benefit is likely to come from treatment, 
and when we realize that the average of 
epileptics in all countries is at least three 
to 1,000, we hail such a book as this, 
which cannot fail to help in lessening the 
number. 

INTRODUCTION To Etuics. By Frank 
Thilly. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) We take pleasure in com- 
mending a treatise that is at once so 
scholarly and so clear as this. The sum- 
maries of doctrine are especially well 
done, and the condition of the science 
brought well down to date. Prof. Thilly’s 
point of view appears.to be that of Paul- 
sen, whose pupil he is, and as he holds 
the ultimate ground of moral distinctions 
to be the effects which acts tend to pro- 
duce, his school is properly described as 
teleological. As to the nature of the de- 
sirable effects, or the summum bonum, 
the only definition is that it is what, as a 
matter of fact, men regard as the highest 
good. It is “the preservation and un- 
folding of individual and social, physical 
and spiritual life, in adaptation to the 
surroundings.” Of course, this is only a 
formal definition. Prof. Thilly’s exam- 
ination of the free-will controversy 1s 
particularly searching, and his whole 
work is of a high order. 
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Literature 


RuRAL WEALTH AND WELFARE. By 
Geo. T. Fairchild... (New York: Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25.) Altho this book ap- 
pears in the Rural Science Series, edited 
by Prof. L. H. Bailey, it has no particu- 
lar relation to agriculture. The author’s 
aim is to restate the fundamental princi- 
ples of political economy in such a way as 
to make them plain to farmers. Eco- 
nomic literature, he thinks, has usually 
dealt too exclusively with the phenome- 
na of manufactures and commerce to 
gain the sympathy of rural people. As 
the author has been for many years en- 
gaged in teaching at the Michigan and 
Kansas Agricultural Colleges, he is per- 
haps exceptionally well qualified to suc- 
ceed in such an undertaking. An exam- 
ination of the book satisfies us that it is 
sound and conservative, and it deserves 
the attention of the classes for whom it 
has been prepared. 


AMERICA’S WoRrKING Prope. By 
Charles B. Spahr. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25.) This. vol- 
ume is made up of letters contributed by 
the author of the Outlook, but which are 
quite worthy of republication in this 
form. They constitute an entertaining 
and instructive book of travels, and may 
be read with profit by all who wish to 
get an estimate of the condition of the 
common people of this country as it ap- 
pears to one who is their champion. Mr. 
Spahr reaches ‘the conclusion that “ the 
meager wealth of the rural districts, by 
reason of its even distribution, brings a 
higher level of comfort and culture and 
character than is realized in the cities.” 
Some of his pictures of farm life are cer- 
tainly very pleasing, and, if typical, would 
go far to justify his conclusion. 

THe Monk AND THE Dancer. By 
Arthur Crosslet Smith. (New York: 
Charles Scribrier’s Sons. $1.50.) The 
story which gives the name to this volume 
of short pieces by a very clever writer is 
French in its conception, purpose and 
execution. Daudet might have written 
it. The other stories, there are six in all, 
vary in tone. All are touched more or 
less with a certain fine literary charm dis- 
tinetly Mr. Smith’s own. One entitled 
' Trot, Trot to Market,” is very amus- 
Ing. Indeed, it is long since we read a 
sketch more neatly thought out or more 
cleverly written. The publishers have 
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wisely thought enough of these uncom- 
monly fine stories to give them a hand- 
some dress. 

THE History oF PusLic FRANCHISES 
in New York City. By Gustavus My- 
ers. (Municipal Affairs, 1900. 50 cents. ) 
The chief moral to be drawn from this 
compilation is that the people of the city 
of New York have persistently elected 
rulers who were incompetent or corrupt, 
and sometimes both. The only way in 
which the enterprising persons who have 
provided light and transportation have 
been able to deal with the city authorities 
has been through bribery. Scrupulous 
men have been excluded from competi- 
tion by these conditions. It is very de- 
sirable that the history of these corrupt 
bargains should be writen,and the author 
of this work has collected many facts, 
altho he has mingled with them many 
statements made in the newspapers, which 
may or may not be accurate. The com- 
pilation is generally readable, but the rec- 
ord is repulsive. 


Tue Care OF THE CHILD IN HEALTH. 
By Nathan Oppenheim, A.B., M.D. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. ) 
The author of this book is Attending 
Physician to the Children’s Department 
of Mount Sinai Hospital Dispensary, and 
his various chapters on the care of chil- 
dren in health show that his knowledge 
is extensive and his judgment reliable. 
His studies and directions begin with the 
unborn child and proceed: through its 
birth and growth, giving minute and 
careful explanations of the most en- 
lightened methods of nursing, feeding, 
bathing, management of sleep, exercise, 
clothing, habits, relations of parents and 
children, education, defective children, 
common diseases, etc. The style is clear, 
direct and interesting, and the book is 
one that should be in every house where 
children are being reared. 

ELEMENTS OF Etuics. By Noah K. 
Davis. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.60.) This work, altho somewhat old- 
fashioned in its methods, is sound and 
conservative in its doctrines, and com- 
mendable in their presentation. Prof. 
Davis is a teacher of long experience, and 
these pages show the result of it, not only 
in a wealth of notes, but in an earnest- 
ness and elevation of style which is stim- 
ulating to the student, 
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Literary Notes, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’s new book, “The 
Strenuous Life,” will be out in October. It 
contains the addresses or essays of the Gov- 
ernor during the last few years. 


....The Abbe Huc’s “ Travels in Tartary 
Thibet and China” is an old classic, of intense 
interest. The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany offer it in an illustrated popular edition. 


....Lhomas Whittaker announces for early 
publication a story of mission life in China by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Making of a Missionary, or Day Dreams in 
Earnest.” 


....We are requested by the Macmillan 
Company to deny, on their authority, that the 
Princess Henry of Plesse is in any way con- 
nected with the authorship of “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” 


...-Among Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.’s 
publications this fall are the complete works of 
Balzac, Mrs. Browning, Burns, Tolstoy, 
Shakespeare and Chaucer; also Dumas’s “ Va- 
lois Romances ” and Dr. Van Dyke’s “ Poetry 
of the Psalms.” 


....William Barclay Parsons, the engineer, 
who secured valuable railway concessions from 
the Chinese Government last year, will shortly 
give to the public through McClure, Phillips 
& Co. a book on. China from the standpoint 
of commercial opportunity. 


....While Andrew Lang has got tired of 
Omar Khayam, there is a large class of peo- 
ple who no more weary of him than they 
do of Walt Whitman. A beautiful illustrated 
edition of Fitzgerald’s translation is promised 
by Dixey, New York, price $5 and $10. 


....Messrs. Ginn & Co. have in preparation 
“ Apes and Monkeys,” by R. L. Garner. The 
author’s long sojourn with simian companions 
and his life in a steel cage in the heart of the 
African jungle for the purpose of learning 
monkey language and society ought to make 
this book novel, to say the least. 


....We are glad to know that William E. 
Park, D.D., of Gloversville, N. Y., has in mind 
the publication of the literary remains of his 
father, Prof. Edwards A. Park, of Andover. 
The first volume, perhaps, that will be issued 
will be one of sermons, some of which, such 
as the “ Peter Sermon” and the “ Judas Ser- 
mon,” were famous in their day; also “ The- 
ology and the Feelings,” which was published 
in pamphlet form many years ago. 


.... The Overland Monthly, founded by Bret 
Harte over thirty years ago, has been sold to 
Frederick Marriott, proprietor of the' San 
Francisco News Letter. The Overland has 
been made famous by Mark Twain, Joaquin 
Miller and other California writers, but of late 
years it has had a stormy life. The new owner, 
however, proposes to engage an editor of na- 
tional reputation and to secure contributions 
from the best writers in the land. 
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Pebbles. 


Ir Germany produces germs, and Paris 
parasites, what does Ireland produce? Mike- 
robes. 


....[t looks as if there would be nothing 
left for Waldersee to do but to sit down and 
pound out a few victories on his typewriter.— 
The Chicago Record. 


..-.‘ Don’t despise small things,” said the 
Manayunk Philosopher. ‘Even an humble 


banana skin may be the power behind the 
thrown.” —E-rchange. 


....There was a young chap who played 
tennis, 
Who asked to be Consul to Venice. 
But a bloke who played euchre 
Could put up more lucre— 
And the name of the young chap was 
Dennis. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


....Lady (engaging new  housemaid): 
“Daphne? That is much too romantic a 
name, with young men in the house. I sup- 
pose you would not object to be called by 
your surname?” Applicant: “ Oh, no, ma’am; 
in fact, I’m quite used to it.” Lady: “ What 
is your surname?” Applicant: “ Darling.”— 
Glasgow Evening Times. 


....‘ Don’t trifle with me, Miss McCurdy!” 
pleaded the young man, desperately. ‘ Wait 
till I have finished. Do I need to tell you, 
after all these weeks, how completely and ab- 
solutely your image fills my heart? Hive you 
not seen? Do you not know? Have I not 
betrayed myself by my looks, by the tones of 
my voice, by the eager joy that lights up my 
features whenever you appear? ust I put 
in words the feelings I can no more disguise 
than I “Mr. Whitgood,” inter- 
rupted the young woman, “are you in ear- 
nest?” “ Glycerine McCurdy,” he said, draw- 
ing himself up with injured dignity, “do you 
think I’m doing this on a bet? ”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


....The coatless young man and his young 
woman companion meandered into one of the 
swell restaurants and sat down at a table. The 
young man had met the young woman when 
he had not expected to. That explained the 
absence of his coat. The waiter took their 
orders. Then he went over to the proprietor. 
Then the waiter returned. “ Sorry, sah, but 
we can’t serve shirt waist gen’lemen in the 
presence ob ladies, sah.” Fhe young man 
favored him with an icy stare. So did the 
young woman. Then they started out, but the 
young man fell behind the young woman long 
enough to press the fourth part of a dollar 
into the waiter’s hand and whispered: “ Your 
kindness and that of the proprietor will never 
be forgotten. My lady friend insinuated so 
strongly that she was hungry that I was ac- 
tually forced to ask her to dine. I have not 
money enough to pay for the simplest kind of 
a lunch. If you had served us I would have 
had a fit. I staked my all and won. 
bless you! ’—IJndianapolis Sun. 





EDITORIALS. 


Our American Martyrs 


WE give the names this week of twen- 
ty-seven martyrs of the American Chris- 
tian Church, who have been slain for the 
witness of Jesus and for the word of 
God in these last few terrible months in 
China. There may be others, we 
know not how many, but these men, 
women and children have suffered a vio- 
lent and cruel death because they went, 
strangers to a strange land, to the sure 
loss of much comfort, and at the risk of 
life, to be witnesses, if necessary martyrs, 
witnesses to the death, for their Chris- 
tian faith. They were not passive wit- 
nesses who, in their own land and en- 
gaged in their own occupations, had fal- 
len victims to the hatred of another re- 
ligion—many such have suffered the 
marytrs’ death in China—but they had 
gone for the sake of their religion to a 
foreign land, that they might teach it, 
preach it, live for it, and, if necessary, 
die for it. Not eager to die, they were 
willing to die. They remembered their 
Lord’s command, “ If they persecute you 
in one city, flee to another; ” and those 
that could fled and, thank God, escaped, 
while these could not flee and died. They 
are not the first in our list of American 
martyrs in China and other countries; 
but never before has so large a number 
been bidden at once to hear the word, 
“ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection.” 

The circumstances of the death of these 
martyrs we do not know, perhaps shall 
never know, perhaps do not desire to 
know. Pain was not spared them. 
Their death may have been very cruel, 
but it was soon crowned with victory; 
and with peculiar honor, and with a great 
company of their converts who died with 
them, were they received to their Mas- 
ter’s presence—“ and I saw thrones, and 
they sat upon them, and judgment was 
given unto them.” Let not their friends 
weep for them. Hereafter their names 
are enshrined among those of our saints. 

Their death tells us of the great work 
of Christian missions. There are mul- 
titudes of foreigners in China, in diplo- 


matic or mercantile service, but of them 
all not one American was killed; and we 
hear of but two foreigners, the German 
Minister and a Japanese attaché. It 
was the missionaries that were every- 
where in places of danger. It is the mis- 
sionaries that lead everywhere the van. 
It was not the missionaries that had ex- 
cited the Chinese people; it was the Ger- 
man Government and the French and the 
Russian and the English, which had 
seized Chinese territory, and for them the 
missionaries suffered vicarious death. 

With these missionaries perished many 
others of other countries. It will have 
been noticed that in the list is not one 
Catholic missionary. This is not be- 
cause there were no Catholic martyrs, 
for they also perished, but they were 
French or German or Italian, not Amer- 
ican. We believe that the American 
Catholic Church, with its ten million ad- 
herents, has not one single foreign mis- 
sionary in China, and we cannot recall 
one in any other part of the world. One 
has been sent to be bishop over Porto 
Rico, and one or two priests may have 
followed into our new possessions, where 
there was call for a hundred. We know 
that the American Catholic Church has 
been vigorously engaged in development — 
at home, but it would seem that the time 
had come for it to follow the steps of 
Xavier, and offer its quota for the 
martyr’s crown. 

Not at all will these martyrdoms dis- 
courage the Christian Church. One 
whole mission was wiped out. The 
American Board will quickly replace it. 
Oberlin College alone, from which its 
members went, will be glad to offer 
those to take the places of the dead. 
Such crowns will not go a-begging. We 
have a multitude of consecrated men and 
women who will be glad to serve or to 
die that they may give the blessings of 
the Christian’s hope to the world. There 
will be those who cannot understand such 
foolish devotion which risks life, but the 
heroes of faith will go forward unterri- 
fied, and those who scoff and call them 
back will follow safely behind and reap 
my sordid gains which merchandising 
seeks. 
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Galveston. 


Or course Galveston will be rebuilt. 
What matters one thousand, or, as we 
now have it, five or six thousand dead? 
It is the living we plan for, the other 
thousands whose course happens to be 
still running the little space between the 
unbeginning past and the endless here- 
after. The dead—they are dead, their 
bodies carried to sea, or returned to their 
elements by that kindly incineration 
whose blaze provides the most gracious, 
the most poetic escape from mortal de- 
cay. The living know that they must 
die, but they know still better that they 
must live; and Galveston will provide a 
better place for the life of a great city 
than any other point on the Texan coast. 

The sea-line of Texas is fringed near- 
ly its whole way from Mexico to Louis- 
iana by a long, thin stretch of islands 
that rise scarce ten feet above the level 
of the Gulf. From the Rio Grande to 
Corpus Christi, a distance of 130 miles, 
there is not a break in the low line which 
shuts in the long lagoon between itself 
and the main land. Then the island 
fringe continues, with no real break al- 
most to the Louisiana boundary. There 
can be no harbor except where there is a 
break in the island fringe, behind which 
vessels can be protected, and the only one 
which gives a deep channel is the pass 
made, with its spacious harbor behind it, 
by Trinity River. On the extremity of 
the island where it opens for the pass is 
Galveston, a city of nearly forty thousand 
population, but which to-day can hardly 
count half as many, what with the dead 
and refugees. The railroad system of 
Texas centers at Houston, twenty miles 
from Galveston Bay, and converges to 


Galveston as its port. Two submarine . 


telegraph lines go to Vera Cruz and 
Coatzacoalcas. At Galveston the im- 
mense cotton and wheat crop of Texas is 
collected and shipped to New York, Bos- 
ton or Europe. 

Already all the money has been gath- 
ered that can wisely be given for char- 
ity to the Galveston sufferers. We want 
no repetition of the indiscriminate mil- 
lions wasted at Johnstown. What is 
needed is credit in rebuilding, for the city 
is nearly wiped out. It is business that 
now needs succor more than hunger; 
and that succor comes through credit, 
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not charity. Galveston had grown up 
rapidly, and was not built to withstand 
at once both a terrible hurricane and an 
overflow from the sea. The city has now 
learned what is the worst which the com- 
bined force of Gulf and sky can do per- 
haps once in centuries. Such a catas- 
trophe was no more expected than the 
Chicago fire or the Charleston earth- 
quake. Still even against such a disas- 
ter there can be better protection. The 
water rose three or four feet above the 
highest street of the city. But those who 
lived in Chicago in the late fifties saw 
that city, homes and streets, lifted bod- 
ily up some ten feet above the level of its 
wooden sidewalks that lay along the low 
mud of the lake shore; for Chicago was 
only some five or six feet higher above 
Lake Michigan than Galveston was above 
the Gulf of Mexico. We may expect 
that the new city will be built on a higher 
level. The United States Government 
had already begun the work of filling up 
its military reservation with sand. There 
is no lack of sand, and it is no impossible 
task to protect the city against water, 
whatever may be the fact as to wind. 

The Chicago fire gave usa greater 
Chicago; the Boston fire a fairer Boston; 
Johnstown is none the smaller for the 
flood that washed it away ; and Galveston 
will arise from its ruins, because it must, 
more prosperous than ever, because the 
growing agricultural wealth of that im- 
perial State will require a commercial 
outlet just where Galveston crowns the 
bay, and where she will still dare and 
will yet master the storms. 


wt 
The Chord of the Year 


AUTUMN is not a sad season. Nature 
does her work just as cheerfully when she 
comes to dismantling her green woods as 
she did it in early spring when all her 
fresh toggery had to be donned. When 
at the touch of frost the leaves turn yel- 
low and the grass darkens into a dusky 
sod fringed with drooping brown straw; 
when no flower is left on plain or hill- 
side, and when the birds depart or huddle 
in the thickets, there is still just as much 
cheerfulness in the environs of every life- 
center of all the fields and woods as there 
was when June waved her gayest plumes 
of triumphant luxuriance. 
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Editorials 


A season of decay and death, so the 
poets like to describe Autumn, but there 
is actually more decay in June than in 
October. Leaves and grass make a great 
flurry and show of dissolution during the 
latter month. Rainbow tints flicker and 
fade on the landscape while the hills are 
flecked with ochre, looking like sea- 
waves rolling far under a weird sunset 
glow. There is an opulence of rich 
fragrance blown across the land. June 
was debonair and lush; her splendid 
growth of greenery had its roots in the 
mold of decay brought over from the 
dead year. Oxidation begins but feebly 
in Autumn and _ progresses slowly 
throughout Winter. But when the sun 
comes sailing back from his far Southern 
voyage he urges the power of chemistry 
to its greatest activity ; then it is that de- 
cay takes on its final stage, making muck 
and must and mold of last year’s cast-off 
substances. 

What is Autumn doing to yonder state- 
ly tree? Killing it? No; but clothing 
it for the breezy,’ sleety, snowy season 
through which it will flourish more am- 
ply than at any other time of all the year. 
Spring is a spurt of change, Summer is a 
splendor of outward expression ; but Au- 
tumn is withdrawal into the sweet 
sanctuary of rest and inward comfort, 
while Winter takes to itself all the riches 
of Nature and extracts from them the es- 
sences that are to thicken, condense and 
slowly reform life, making it ready for 
another grand outburst of color and fra- 
grance when April shall again meet May 
on the morning hills. Indeed, the Fall 
is a period of glory and gladness. We 
can stand tip-toe and look from its 
midst over into the crisp, keen, frozen 
area of Winter, and catch a breath from 
that white purity of snow and ice out of 
which we are to draw in courage, 
strength, heartiness, sincerity. | Wel- 
come, then, the first sweet shiver of 
change and the first dashes of red and 
gold on the hills. This is not a time of 
sadness and decay and death—this pen- 
sive season of dropping nuts and flutter- 
ing yellow leaves—it is the rich fruition 
of nature that has caused this change, 
and deep in our hearts we must feel how 
infinite wisdom has strung the four 
strings of the universal harp, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, and sounded 
the full chord of a joyous year. 
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Bishop Spalding on Ameri- 
canism. 


Last March Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria, preached a:sermon in Rome, 
which attracted attention at the time, and 
has now been published by the Ave Maria 
Press of Notre Dame, Ind. It is on 
Americanism in the Catholic Church, al- 
tho the word does not once appear, but 
it is a bold, clear and noble presentation 
of the attitude of those men in the Church 
who believe that the teacher of religion 
must live in the current century, if he 
cannot reach over into the next, and that 
he must be a leader in investigations in 
science or criticism, and must fit the 
garb of his faith to the latest truth that 
has been discovered. We would like to 
have it read for their benefit as much by 
Protestants as by Catholics. 

A few months before this sermon was 
preached, the Very Rev. J. A. Zahm, of 
Notre Dame University, for doing in the 
field of science just what Bishop Spald- 
ing approves, had been required by the 
Holy See to withdraw from circulation 
his book on “ Evolution and Dogma,” 
and about the same time the Pope pro- 
nounced a condemnation of heretical po- 
sitions charged against “ Americanism.” 
It required some courage to preach a ser- 
mon in Rome whose sympathies were 
plainly on the side of the attitude to 
science and progress which had been so 
bitterly denounced to Rome, and, it was 
claimed, condemned there. 

After a fitting introduction the Bishop 
makes his first position for female educa- 
tion: 

“We must give to woman the best educa- 
tion it is possible for her to receive. She has 
the same right as man to become all that she 
may be; to know whatever may be known, to 


do whatever is fair and just and good. In 
souls there is no sex.” 


That begins well. 

But the relation of the Church to 
science and developing truth occupies 
Bishop Spalding’s chief thought: 

“With what misgiving Catholics and Prot- 


estants regarded scientific astronomy when it 
began to gain acceptance.” 


That is a reminiscence of Galileo. 


“Man’s mind is free, and he has the right 
to inquire into and learn whatever may be in- 
vestigated and known. If the Church is to 
live and prosper in a modern world, Catholics 
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must have iidt only freedom to learn, but also 
freedom to teach.” 


True, and it applies to Dr. Zahm and Pro- 
fessor Mivart. 


“Tf we [Catholics] isolate ourselves and 
fall out of the highest intellectual and moral 


life of the world around us, we shall fatally’ 


drift into a position of inferiority and lose 
the power to make ourselves heard and under- 
stood.” 


Here speaks “‘ Americanism.” 


“ Shall the Church speak words of approval 
and cheer to all her children except those who 
labor with honest purpose and untiring zeal 
for deeper and truer knowledge? Shall she 
permit Catholics to fall into the sleep of self- 
contented ignorance, while the great world 
moves on and leaves them in the cerements of 
the grave? If mistrust of our ablest 
minds is permitted to exist, the inevitable re- 
sult will be a lowering of the whole intellec- 
tual life of Catholics, and, as a consequence, a 
lowering of their moral and religious life. 

: Is the Bible itself written with the rigid 
exactness of a mathematical treatise?” 


Such words of good courage are fitly 
printed at Notre Dame. 


“Ts it credible that if St. Thomas of Aquin 
were now alive he would content himself with 
the philosophy and science of Aristotle? ” 

“Place and pomp and ceremony are super- 
fluous when great souls live and act.” 

“To forbid men to think along whatever 
line is to place one’s self in opposition to the 
deepest and most invincible tendency of the 
civilized world. Were it possible to compel 
obedience from Catholics in matters of this 
kind, the result would be a hardening and 
sinking of our whole religious life.” 


Most true, and therefore we doubt if the 
Bishop of Peoria cares for the Index 
Expurgatorius. 


“Tf we look upon theology as merely a 
system of crystallized formulas, as a science 
which need take no cognizance of the general 
culture of the age, content with merely pre- 
senting the old truths in the old way, 
we deprive it of power to influence men.” 

“The best education . is that which 
creates within the soul a quenchless thirst for 
knowledge and righteousness. Our young men 
when they leave our schools cease to be self- 
active, and become helpless, because we have 
failed to inspire them with a divine discon- 
tent.” 

““ One of the five wounds of the Church, as 
Rosmini sees them [he quotes Rosmini, a man 
discredited by the Index], is the inferior kind 
of professors to whom we intrust the train- 
ing of those who are to be the guides, in- 
structors and models of the multitude. Things 
have hardly improved since his day. Those 
who hold chairs in our: institutions of learn- 
ing still lack the best pedagogical knowledge 
and skill; still lack thorough acquaintance 
with the best philosophic, theological, scien- 


tific and literary thought of the age. = =: 
To make the situation worse. there is a tend- 
ency to confine clerical education exclusively 
to seminaries, the result of which must be a 
lowering of intellectual and scientific culture 
in the priesthood.” ; 


This is true; but Father J. T. Smith has 
lately been sadly scolded for saying so in 
a book. 


“There is nothing new that is not investi- 
gated and discussed. . . We know vastly 
more than the Alexandrine, Cappadocian and 
Antiochene doctors, who built the foundations 
of theological science; more than St. Augus- 
tine and St. Jerome; more than Alcuin and 
Scotus Erigena, more than the great Masters 
of Scholasticism. . . We have developed 
a critical and historical sense which they had 
not, and which gives the student a clearer 
view of the meaning and content of Scrip- 
ture, of the development and history of. the 
Church, than hitherto it has been possible to 
have.’ 

“We do not need new devotions and new 
shrines, but a new spirit, newness of life, a 
revivification of faith, hope and love, fresh 
courage and will to lay hold on the sources of 
power.” 


The broad views of: Bishop Spalding 
appear in these words: 


“ The old controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants has, to a large extent, lost its 
meaning, because problems of more radical 
import have forced themselves on our atten- 
tion. . . . Too long have we all, Catholics 
and Protestants alike, busied ourselves with 
disputations about the meaning of texts, while 
we have drifted away from the all-tender and 
all-loving Heart of Christ.” 


We would like to quote much more, 
but must refer the reader to the address 
itself. We must take space for a fine de- 
fense of American ideas none too popular 
in clerical Rome: 


“In the ever widening domain of the Brit- 
ish Empire, in the ever growing territory of 
the American Republic, democracy is triumph- 
ant; and in all these vast regions, with the 
exception of the Anglican Establishment, 
which is an anomaly confined to England, there 
is a separation of Church and State, a separa- 
tion which those who are competent to judge 
recognize as permanent. There is everywhere 
freedom to write, to publish, to discuss, to 
organize; and there is no subject of thought, 
no sphere of action, no interest which it is 
possible to fence about and shut in from the 
all-searching breath of liberty. This condi- 
tion of things exists; every influence main- 
tains and strengthens it; and so far as we are 
able to see, it does not appear that any earthly 
power can change or destroy it. It is a state 
of things English-speaking Catholics accept 
without’ mental reservation, without misgiv- 
ings, without regrets, which are always idle; 
and the common rights which are ours have 
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stirred in us an energy of thought and action 
which have led to triumphs and conquests 
that have not’ been achieved by Catholics else- 


where in the wonderful century that is now. 


closing. The Catholics who speak 
English are twenty million or more. In the 
last half century they have built probably as 
many churches, schools, convents and institu- 
tions of charity as the two hundred million 
Catholics besides. There have doubtless been 
losses, but in the midst of struggle and battle 
loss is inevitable. Has there then been no fall- 
ing away from the faith, no decay of spiritual 
life among Catholics of other nations? ” 


For the intelligence, courage and 
sound Americanism of this admirable 
sermon Catholics and Protestants may 
equally be grateful. Such a leader, who 
is scholar, theologian and poet, is an 
honor to his Church. And the American 
Catholic Church has the right to con- 
gratulate itself that another of like 
spirit, the first rector of the Catholic 
University, has just been appointed by the 
Pope to be Archbishop of Dubuque. Its 
institutions of liberty make the United 
States the garden spot of the world for 
the Catholic Church. When Catholics 
like Bishop McFaul begin to complain, 
let them go—say to Ecuador and see how 
they like it. : 


The Flood of Opportunity. 


THERE has not been since 1830 a liter- 
ary impulse so fresh and strong as the 
one now apparently possessing the 
world. It may be momentary, so to say, a 
mere gust of enthusiasm strong to-day 
and gone to-morow; but its extent and 
vigor cannot be denied. We began to 
feel it distinctly two or three years ago 
when Rudyard Kipling suddenly de- 
flected all eye-beams from the calm and 
quasi-classic face of Stevenson to his 
own ruddy and half savage countenance. 
Great as Kipling is, the wave that he rode 
in on is far greater; he is but a symptom 
of the deep change in the world’s mood. 
We shall soon see that he is but a strong 
swimmer on a new swell of civilization. 
Tolstoy, Zola and Ibsen made the most of 
the low trough between the high waves— 
they marked a period of relaxed energy 
and moral flabbiness in the life of art. 
Perhaps the lowest line of depression was 
represented by Burne-Jones and Dante 
Rossetti. 


We do not mean to detract from the 
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genius of these artists. A poem like the 
“ Blessed Damozel ” is a remarkable pro- 
duction, probably a permanent addition 
to the museum of masterpieces; but the 
mood of civilization which demands such 
work, even in the form of masterpieces, is 
necessarily indicative of a feeble moral 
pulse. To be a pre-Raphaelite is well 
enough for an isolated individual who 
represents a reversion to a worn-out type; 
but a pre-Raphaelite world-mood was 
merely a moment of hysterical depres- 
sion. It had its ugliest spasm in the sun- 
flower theory of Oscar Wilde. 

But after the trough the billow. Those 
artists who satisfied the unwholesome as- 
pirations of an area of low moral pressure 
naturally took it for granted that there 
never would be another high roll of the 
sea. Science had shut poetry and ro- 
mance out of view; it was said that never 
more could imagination pure and simple 
be successfully appealed to by the artist. 
“ Truth,” they cried, “truth is what the 
world wants.” Hereafter, through all 
time, art is to be mere photography of 
facts. | Good-by romance, good-by, O, 
rare, high dreams of beauty and love, 
farewell the thrill 

“of old unhappy days 
And battles long ago!” 
All the world heard, and for a time, per- 
haps, believed, the proclamation of: the 
realists that at last the spirit of art had 
been freed from the influence of imagina- 
tion and chained fast to the car of 
science. Poetry was to celebrate biology 
and electricity; fiction was to record the 
hum-drum details of conventional so- 
ciety; there was to be no further crea- 
tion; all the stories had been told! 

Kipling arrived not as an epoch-maker, 
but as an attractive indication—a brave 
straw in the new current. The world 
scented a rearrangement of life by the 
fragrance loosed at the lines of cleavage: 
then the flood burst somewhere and on 
came the wave. It is a high wave; but 
it may be short. Much depends upon the 
turn of the tide of life on the new areas 
just inundated by it. Every fresh aspi- 
ration and experience of the enlightened 
world is sure to pass over into art. We 
seem now to be fast rising on a tide that 
sets toward a stupendous opportunity. 
An unknown region of discovery and of 
fascinating experiment is just lifting its 
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headlands above the horizon. If the taint 
of cowardice is in our blood; if we shall 
shrink at the very combing of the new 
wave; if we shall turn back gun-shy and 
trembling, asserting our inefficiency, we 
may fail to realize the full glory of what 
a new surge of life has offered us. And 
while there does not seem to be much 
likelihood of a recoil from the sudden 
strain laid upon us by the great world- 
movement it is a possibility to be taken 
into the reckoning. There is always the 
objector. He is the man who thinks that 
the last year’s bird-nest is good enough. 
He prophesies evil by the light of every 
new star that rises. He sees the end of 
the universe in every old star that sets. 
If he and his likes shall control our move- 
ments we may settle back presently into 
a trough of life even lower than that out 
of which we have just been lifted. 


a 


The End of the South African 
War. 


PRESIDENT KRruGER has resigned his 
Presidency and fled. General Botha has 
handed over his command to another. 
The South African War is virtually over. 
Of guerrilla fighting there will doubt- 
less be considerable. General De Wet, 
one of the most capable of the Boer lead- 
ers, is still at large, trying to avenge the 
loss of his family, his home and his coun- 
try. With a small band of indefatigable, 
desperate men, he may for some time 
avoid pursuit, and strike many a blow 
which will do more harm to the British 
than good to his country. The greater 
part of the burghers will probably re- 
turn to their homes, tho some may 
“trek” again in search of homes where 
they can be unrestrained in the preserva- 
tion of their traditions. The end was in- 
evitable. It was folly for the band of 
burghers, however brave, to oppose the 
weight of an empire. They fought well 
and bravely, but defeat was certain, and 
to lead them into the contest was an act 
not of patriotism but of folly, and dear- 
ly has the folly been paid for. 

On the other hand, there is little of the 
joy of victory for the British. Aside 
from the heroic defense of Ladysmith, 
Kimberley and Mafeking, there has been 
little to call forth satisfaction. To 
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crush out a foe, chiefly by force of su- 
perior numbers, has little of glory. It 
was a hard, cruel task that was imposed 
upon Lord Roberts and his staff. They 
have accomplished it well and thorough- 
ly. The Boer power is absolutely broken, 
and cannot be restored. The Free State 
and Republic have disappeared. In their 
place have come two Crown Colonies. 
For the conduct of the work there should 
be the cordial praise that belongs to a 
hard duty, well performed. And Great 
Britain has good reason to congratulate 
the Empire on the men who have proved 
that her power is not alone upon the sea. 
That there has been mismanagement in 
some particulars is probable. There never 
yet was a war that went like clock work. 
On the whole, however, the record is sat- 
isfactory for officers and men. 

As to the future, while the skies are 
not wholly bright, there is the best of 
hope. Boer rule with its oppressive 
medievalism is at an end, and there will 
be an opportunity such as South Africa 
has not known. There will be reor- 
ganization of industries; not merely 
mining, but manufacturing and agricul- 
ture. There will be immigration with its 
infusion of new blood and large ambition. 
A more just rule, with opportunity for 
every class, white and black, foreign and 
native. Railways will increase, and the 
Cape to Cairo line will receive a new im- 
pulse, and industry on every hand will 
take the place of the stagnation that has 
ruled so generally except at the mines 
themselves. There will be the legacy of 
hatred. Dutch blood does not take kindly 
to defeat, but with the increase of popula- 
tion and enlarged prosperity, the younger 
Boers will find little room for indulging 
bitterness, and will soon learn to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions. 

This will, indeed, not come at once. 
There will be mistakes of administration. 
The experience of Sir Alfred Milner, 
aided by the large minded patriotism of 
ex-Premier Schreiner and his associates, 
will, however, accomplish much, and it 
will not be long before South Africa will 
be a far richer and more prosperous, be- 
cause a freer, country than it could have 
been had Presidents Kruger and Steyn 
had their way. With all honor for their 
sincerity and bravery, there must be grat- 
itude for their defeat, for it means a dis- 
tinct advance in civilization. 
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Municipal Millenniums. 


THAT there is progress in the good 
government of municipalities, and that 
perfection is yet far off, and cannot be 
attained by any sudden spurt of public 
indignation, is the lesson told at the 
meeting of the National Municipal 
League by its secretary, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, this week in Milwaukee. 
This lesson is illustrated over and over 
again, and especially of late in New Or- 
leans. The civil service law enacted for 
that city in 1896 was quite too good for 
the people to maintain who secured it, 
for they had not been slowly educated 
to what they needed. So a succeeding 
election gave a Mayor of the old sort, 
and he employed the Philadelphia method 
of circumventing a good law by putting 
its operation in the hands of the machine. 
Make the appointing officers the Civil 
Service Board, and they will give what 
rating they please to candidates. The 
man selected by the machine will get one 
hundred sure if he needs it. 

Civil service reform is of the first im- 
portance for the honest conduct of city 
business ; and in New York and Chicago 
it looks as if it had come to stay. The 
Roosevelt act is by far the most satis- 
factory piece of legislation on the subject 
thus far enacted, unless it be the provis- 
ions of the San Francisco charter. 

But a good civil service law, even if 
well administered, will not alone bring 
on a municipal milennium. Back of the 
merit system lies the fundamental prob- 
lem of equitable election laws. There can 
be no good government, municipal or 
State, in Kentucky until the infamous 
Goebel Law is replaced by a good one; 
and it is a sign of progress that both par- 
ties in that State are agreed to make a 
change. In Pennsylvania the election 
laws make frauds easy of accomplish- 
ment and difficult of detection, and other 
reforms are almost impossible until a re- 
form here is achieved. Such a reform 
was provided by the Constitutional 
Amendment vetoed by the Governor; 
and altho the Supreme Court denied his 
authority, the Amendment will have 
again to pass the Legislature and be sub- 
mitted to the people. There is much to 
be said in favor of the proposition now 
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urged in Wisconsin that nomination to 
office be made not by party caucuses, but 
by the Australian ballot; and quite as 
much for nomination by petition. In 
some way the rule of the caucus in select- 
ing, and so electing, officers must be 
broken. 

The separation of national and State 
elections will be a great help to munic- 
ipal reform. At present they cannot be 
wholly separated. If we vote for a mem- 
ber of the Legislature we are voting for 
one who will select a United States Sen- 
ator. It will be a long step to the separa- 
tion of local and national politics when 
Senators shall be elected by direct vote 
of the people. 

Municipal home rule is yet another 
necessary reform. It has risks, but they 
must be run, and home rule only can se- 
cure responsibility. The people of this 
city are constantly appealing to Albany 
for relief, when they ought to relieve 
their own injuries. 

Yet another step toward such a mil- 
lennium is found in municipal manage- 
ment of municipal monopolies. The 
municipality should certainly own its 
franchises ; but whether it should operate 
them, or merely control them, is not 
agreed. We believe that the people will 
come to demand that, with a good civil 
service, they shall operate their own wa- 
ter and lighting plants, and later, their 
street railways ; but the latter may be long 
in coming. 

Such a strike as that in St. Louis, as 
Mr. Woodruff points out, is a mighty les- 
son for the operation of a city’s street 
railways by itself. Whatever be the mu- 
nicipal corruption, it is not likely to reach 
the hight of horror that appeared in the 
St. Louis strike. The Ramapo Water 
Company’s alliance with a nefarious po- 
litical combination teaches the same les- 
son, where the looting of this city’s 
treasury was prevented only by the good 
luck of a fearless Governor and an hon- 
est Controller. 

There is greatly increased public in- 
terest in municipal good government. It 
must be fostered by much education. We 
are glad to know that in the six years 
since the first Conference in Philadel- 
phia for Good City, Government, the 
number of orgenizations for municipal 
reform has increased from 45 to 463. 
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The millennium is not here, but, despite 
the bosses, it is coming. 
: Js 


A Great Step for Russia 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we 
present to our readers this week the full 
text of a communication from Mr. Salo- 
mon, the Director-in-Chief of the Rus- 
sian Prison Administration, announcing 
the substitution of imprisonment for 
transportation in the Russian Prison sys- 
tem. This is one of the most important 
changes that Russia has made in her 
penal system in the present century, and 
shows the determination of the Emperor 
to place his country in this respect in line 
with the sentiment and experience of civ- 
ilized nations. 

The horrors of Siberian transporta- 
tion have long been familiar to Europe 
and America. They have been painted 
with realistic and pathetic detail. We 
may excuse the exaggeration of sensa- 
tional accounts in the light of indispu- 
table facts. Mr. Salomon leaves the im- 
pression that if he were to tell the details 
of all that he has seen in Siberia he would 
be able to present a picture of wretched- 
ness and degradation which would have 
few rivals. For if there are some things 
which a Government official does not 
see, there are many things which only a 
man sees who has the power and author- 
ity to see everything and the desire to 
know the truth. 

The striking array of facts and figures 
which Mr. Salomon presents are of more 
importance in their bearing on the whole 
problem in Siberia than the individual 
testimony of any single eye-witness. In 
our well-founded sympathy in this 
country for Russian political prisoners 
sent to Siberia, we have overlooked the 
fact that these, numbering, as they do, 
men and women of culture and refine- 
ment and noble character, do not consti- 
tute the bulk of the prisoners sent to Si- 
beria, that in fact they are but a small 
percentage of the whole. We have failed 
to take account of the fact that Russia 
has been making Siberia a sink into 
which she has poured the scum and dregs 
of her population. But vast as is Si- 
beria, it could not continue to absorb 
these decaying elements of Russian civ- 
ilization without feeling the baneful ef- 
fect. The concentration of offenders in 
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any community or country is a danger- 
ous experiment. Penal’ colonies have 
never proved a success, either in repress- 
ing crime in the country where it is com- 
mitted, or in developing flourishing com- 
munities in the countries where they 
have been established. Russia now finds 
herself menaced in Siberia by this very 
concentration of criminal elements in a 
country whose resources she is now un- 
dertaking to develop. Instead of solving 
the problem, she had only transferred it 
to another part of her territory. 

In painting the horrors of Siberian 
transportation, especially for political 
prisoners, writers like Count  Tolstoi, 
for instance, have not done sufficient 
justice to the great progress Russia has 
made in prison reform. She has already 
in her large cities some of the finest 
prisons in Europe. The new law is but 
the consummation of a long series of ef- 
forts to grapple with the problem of 
transportation. More than five years 
ago, Dr. Foinitsky, of Russia, wrote a 
powerful book against transportation. 
At the International Prison Congress of 
Paris in 1895 the Russian delegates took 
ground against transportation, and the 
system had to be defended by the 
French, who still have penal colonies. 

The large amount that Russia is pre- 
pared to spend in building new prisons 
and houses of correction is an evidence 
that the new law is to be carried out with 
promptness and resolution. When it 
goes into effect but a small percentage of 
Russian prisoners will be liable to trans- 
portation, a much smaller number than 
are liable to it in France, and only a rem- 
nant of the old system will be left. Very 
important in its bearing on the question 
is the abrogation of the right of perma- 
nent expulsion exercised in rural and mu- 
nicipal communities against members 
who have come under the ban of the law. 
There is a promise of reforms in the code 
of criminal procedure. Justice in Rus- 
sia has greatly suffered by the arbitrary 
character of judgments made by admin- 
istrative authority in the supposed inter- 
est of public security. It is not clear just 
how far this will be remedied, but a part 
of the scheme is a new system of pro- 
cedure in such cases. In any event, the 
changes proposed in the whole system 
constitute a revolution in Russian penal 
methods. 
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“*The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Movement of the 
Methodist Church’ to 
save. 2,000,000 souls before the end of 
1901” is the way it is spoken of in the 
daily papers, with a bit of sarcasm in 
the expression. They say it is now being 
organized, that it was proposed by Bish- 
op Thoburn, and indorsed by the General 
Conference last May. That in the four 
letters to THE INDEPENDENT from the 
Conference no mention was made of this 
proposal is proof that it received very lit- 
tle notice there ; and yet it ought to be, if 
seriously undertaken, the most important 
of all the acts of the Conference. A prop- 
osition was made some time ago. to cele- 
brate the twentieth century by a contri- 
bution of twenty million dollars for 
Methodist church and educational pur- 
poses. Then it was suggested that some- 
thing should be done in the way of sav- 
ing souls. The figure was put, we believe, 
at two million. Then it occurred to some 
one that it did not look well to get only 
two million souls while getting twenty 
million dollars. This difficulty was hap- 
pily surmounted by putting it two million 
souls and two million eagles. Shall we 
tell why it is with something of a cringe 
that one reads of the scheme ? Partly 
because it seems devised not simply out 
of a pure love for souls, but in consider- 
able part out of denominational ambi- 
tion and vainglory. Partly because 
it applies to the conversion of men 
the same sort of rivalry of zeal that 
is employed in raising a million-dollar 
fund, such as churches are familiar 
with. One thinks of the parceling out of 
the required converts between confer- 
ences, cities and churches, and the result- 
ing unseemly competition with each other 
and with other denominations to fill the 
quota with lambs and stolen sheep. But 
one is offended chiefly. at the mechanical 
view of conversion implied, as if in this 
kind of halieutics the fish had no choice 
and an active fishing-net were the only 
concern. The purpose of the Church is 
to gain all men, not two million; to work 
now and ever for it, not up to Dec. 31st, 
1901. Would it be regarded as quite 
proper for those working for a revival to 
sit down and agree to plan for sixty souls 
to be converted by April 1st ? We would 
not be too sensitive, but somehow this 
Proposition sounds unpretty. 


Two Million 
Souls 
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They don’t know every- 
thing down in Judee, nor 
in London, and we are amused at the ig- 
norance of a leading English literary 
journal which, in a strongly written and 
appreciative editorial review of Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s novels, turns aside to 
say some charming things about 

“ Kentucky, with its glorious grass, its an- 
cient homesteads and hospitality, its Roman 
delight in fine roads; Kentucky, which with a 
population of two millions, has only one town 
of over five thousand population,” etc. 
By the italics we mark a statement 
which is altogether English in its ab- 
surd misrepresentation of facts American. 
Kentucky can bear a large amount of 
praise with good grace. She is the pride 
of American horsemen; many of her 
homes are old and beautiful; her hos- 
pitality is charming and her blue grass 
may well be called glorious; but Louis- 
ville is a city too generous in spirit to 
rob the smaller towns of their just place 
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in the census tables of population. There 


are, in fact, at least nine towns in Ken- 
tucky, besides Louisville, having more 
than five thousand population. Coving- 
ton has 37,000; Newport, 25,000; Lex- 
ington, 22,000; Paducah, 13,000; Owens- 
boro, 10,000; Henderson, 9,000; Frank- 
fort and Bowling Green, 8,000 each, and 
Hopkinsville, 6,000. Surely this makes 
quite a difference! 


The discovery of Indian 


Preceress corn was the greatest 

economic event in our ear- 
ly colonial history. It affected the pos- 
sibilities of human progress more than 
any of the other discoveries of the sev- 
enteenth century. It enabled us to dou- 
ble population on a given area, and to 
feed it with abundance. Yet up to the 
present generation not only has Indian 
corn been consumed mainly on the Amer- 
ican continent, but the great bulk of the 
corn plant has gone to waste. The most 
remarkable feature of the Western 
States, through the corn belt, in winter, 
has been the interminable stretch of un- 
used stalks, standing in the snow, and 
liable in the spring to be in the way of the 
plow. These stalks do not easily rot, 
and therefore remain in the way of fu- 
ture efforts of the agriculturist. They 
are more than a dead waste, they are a 
hindrance. Millions of tons of this ma- 
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terial have been burned, or otherwise lost 
to human welfare. The great agricul- 
tural discovery of the closing years of the 
century is the fact that all this material 
can be utilized, every ounce of it. The 
shredding machines slit it into fine fod- 
der, which the farmers report is not only 
well relished by cattle, but is as good as 
clover hay for horses and costly mixed 
feeds for cattle. It is not only fed from 
the fields, but is preserved in silos, and 
fed the whole year around. It is as good 
a food for sheep as for cattle, and lowers 
the cost of fattening these animals near- 
ly one half. Shredded corn costs not 
above $2.75 per ton when stored. So the 
farmer has a new feed at half the cost of 
hay, and almost unlimited in its supply. 
It is made of one of the wastes of the 
farm, at the same time converting a nui- 
sance into a blessing. American agricul- 
ture has a grand opening before it as the 
old century passes into the new. 


a 


No man knows China bet- 
ter than Sir Robert Hart, 
and if he says that there 
will be further hostilities in China in No- 
vember, it is as well not to be in too much 
haste about withdrawing troops. Rus- 
sia and Germany are still increasing their 
armies, and Great Britain will soon be 
sending her troops in South Africa to In- 
dia, where they will be within speedy 
reach: But it is impossible to predict 
when we cannot know on what Russia 
and Germany may have agreed. It seems 
as if Russia moves her army from Pe- 
king because she wants. the city de- 
stroyed; and Dr. Morrison, correspond- 
ent of the London Times, declares that 
living in Peking under Russian jurisdic- 
tion is intolerable both for foreigners 
and natives. Even if negotiations for 
peace are made with the Chinese com- 
missioners it is as likely as not that 
the conditions will be made so hard by 
Russia and Germany that they will come 
to nothing except the inevitable compul- 
sory cession to these Powers of Northern 
China. We presume, however, that with 
a western contempt for Orientals, the 
Powers will leave Li Hung Chang and 
Prince Ching both out of the consulta- 
tions, and settle the matter in a confer- 
ence somewhere in Europe. The United 
States will hardly take part in any such 


More Danger 
in China 
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plans for. dividing the Chinese spoil, but 
will prefer to maintain a more friendly 
attitude. ; 

3 


The regulations made 
by the Philippine Com- 
mission for the civil 
service there are as near perfect as words 
can make them, and we believe they will 
be carried out. All the employees of the 
Government in the Custom House, Treas- 
ury, Internal Revenue, Post Office, Ed- 
ucation and other bureaus will have to be 
appointed on examination for merit, Po- 
litical favorites are carefully excluded. 
The Civil Service Board consists of two 
Americans and one Filipino. Other 
things being-equal, a native will have the 
first chance, and discharged soldiers will 
come next. About this time, and until 
the election, we may expect to hear of as 
much activity among the insurgents as 
they can exert, and there will be some 
guerrilla fighting, and as many murders 
of friendly Filipinos as can be accom- 
plished; but we may expect, under the 
wise management of the Commission, 
that normal peaceful conditions will soon 
prevail. What is now needed is to be 
able to replace the soldiers, occasionally 
drunken and brutal, with the native con- 
stabulary under a strong central rule by 
sympathetic civilians, with a sufficient 
army held in the background. 


x 


The Famine The insinuations and some- 
in India Mes | definite assertions 
made in public prints as to 

the responsibility of the English Govern- 
ment in India for the famine there are 
based solely on ignorance of the condi- 
tions and of what has been done. The 
Government has already expended more 
than $65,000,000 in the attempt to put 
into the hands of the suffering millions, 
without demoralizing them, the money 
with which they can buy food and live. 
Nor must it be thought that the price of 
food is very extravagant. The rice har- 
vest in Burma has been magnificent, and 
730,000 tons of rice have been imported 
from Burma to Bombay above what has 
been exported from Calcutta. There has 
been no export of wheat from India. In 
the Ganges valley there have been un- 
usually heavy crops. All over the famine 
area the price of grain has been practi- 
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cally uniform, and at most only twice the 
normal of prosperous years; about two 
cents a pound, which is a day’s ration for 
an adult. In old times grain could be 
stored up by unscrupulous merchants; 
that is impossible now in this day of rail- 
roads. The cause of the distress is not 
the impossibility of securing sufficient 
food, but the poverty of certain classes, 
especially the wild tribes and those who 
are dependent on farmers as laborers or 
artisans. The farmer having no crops 
ceases to give employment. Sixty cents 
a month would defy the famine, but from 
six to ten millions of the people have not 
that much and hence have to depend on 
Government relief; while millions of oth- 
ers are enduring every degree of suffer- 
ing that extreme poverty can bring. Our 
readers must not forget that there is a 
Committee of One Hundred on Indian 
Famine Relief, of which William E. 
Dodge is chairman, and that all contribu- 
tions should be sent to Brown Brothers 
& Co., 59 Wall street, New York. 


ad 


When men are willing to lose their 
employment rather than work on what 
they consider unfair terms there is a pre- 
sumption that they have some grievances. 
When employers refuse to confer, be- 
cause “they have nothing to arbitrate,” 
there is a presumption that they have 
more to lose than to gain by an impartial 
investigation. When the public finally 
learns it is'as truly a factor in every 
strike as are the contesting parties, the 
presumption is that it will follow New 
Zealand’s successful lead and devise 
some form of compulsory arbitration. 
Until then we advise the striking miners 
in Pennsylvania and the other strikers 
that are to come hereafter to commit no 
violence on person or property. Thus 
will they retain the sympathy of the pub- 
lic, without which few strikes can suc- 
ceed; and thus will the public finally 
compel industrial warfare to be carried 
on under prescribed rules with justice 
to all. 

& 


We have not paid the attention its im- 
portance demands to the final action taken 
by the great meeting of the Afro-Ameri- 
can Council in Indianapolis. It culmi- 
nated in an Address to the country, and 
that Address is wholly taken up with the 
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subject of maintaining the rights of suf- 
frage where they have been threatened. 
The Address well says that “a voteless 
citizen is a man who has no rights that 
citizens. who vote feel bound to respect,” 
and it therefore protests against the Con- 
stitutional limitations in four States. It 
appeals to white men whose rights may 
be next attacked, as they now have been 
in North Carolina, and bids all negroes 
stand unflinchingly for their suffrage 
rights. It is a most serious arraignment 
of very evil conditions that threaten the 
country. 
e] 


This matter of indemnity promises to 
be a very serious matter for China and 
the Powers. Indemnity is easily made 
tantamount to annexation. China cannot 
pay the indemnity—therefore hold a 
province or two. Japan offers to make 
the indemnity as small as possible, mere- 
ly the expense of the army of rescue. 
Italy wants $7,500,000, and she had about 
the smallest army to pay for, and what 
will satisfy Germany or Russia? The 
Pope wants $12,000,000 for losses of the 
Church, which must represent losses of 
life as well as property. We may be 
sure that our missionary boards will make 
small demands, and none for church 
property owned by Chinese Christians. 

& 


What kind of a principle of taxation is 
that laid down by Mr. Bryan in his 
speech to the Chicago University stu- 
dents, and how they must have wondered 


at it. He said: 


“The just rule for taxation is this, that 
every citizen should contribute to the support 
of his government in exact proportion to the 
benefits he receives from his government.” 


Such a rule could never be carried out. 
& 


Eight men have been convicted of 
lynching in Texas, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. The Humphries, 
whom they lynched, were white. That 
is a good beginning. Perhaps Mans- 
field, Ohio, where a mob defies repeated- 
ly the constitutional provision for liberty 
of worship, might learn a lesson. 

ed 

What a sight it is to see the pagan 
empire of Japan protesting against the 
barbarities of a Christian nation engaged 
in war in China! 





FINANCIAL. 


A School of Finance. 


New York UNIVERSITY makes the im- 
portant announcement that it will short- 
ly establish a School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance. ‘This is to meet the 
demand of the present general movement 
in Europe and the United States in be- 
half of higher. commercial education. 

Accountancy has already been raised 
to the dignity of a legally recognized pro- 
fession in this city, for under an act of 
1896 the degree of C.P.A. certifies to the 
qualification to practice as public account- 
ants, and these initials are granted only 
to persons who have had three years’ ex- 
perience in the practice of accounting, in- 
cluding one year in the office of an ex- 
pert public accountant. 

There is also an important calling com- 
ing to be known as the profession of 
“administration ;”’ a profession repre- 
sented by men whose bent of mind fits 
them to grasp in all its parts and ram- 
ifications any enterprise of whatsoever 
kind in the world of trade and commerce, 
and to carry it forward to a successful 
issue. An attempt will be made to edu- 
cate men in this highly intricate busi- 
ness. 

This school of New York University 
differs from the different schools of busi- 
ness and commerce recently established 
by prominent universities in America in 
that its entire instruction is intended to 
be professional in character. The li- 
brary of the school contains the best 
works in English and Continental lan- 
guages, especially in French, on the high- 
er accountancy, and others will be added 
from time to time. The fee for instruc- 
tion is $100 a year, and the course of 
study is a most complete one. Prof. 
Charles E. Sprague, M.A., Ph.D., 
C.P.A., is to be Professor of the Theory 
of Accounts; Chas. W. Haskins, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Accountancy; 
Ferdinand Wm. Lafrentz, C.P.A., Pro- 
fessor of Auditing; Anson O. Kittredge, 
C.P.A., Professor of Theory of Ac- 
counts, and Henry R. M. Cook, C.P.A., 
Professor of Practical Accounting. Be- 
sides these there are chairs which have 
not yet been filled. 
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Financial Items. 


GERMANY is making overtures in 
this city looking to the placing of a war 
loan here. The amount of the issue is 
known to be $20,000,000, which is the 
amount calculated that it will cost.Ger- 
many to conduct her operations in China. 


.... Lhe quarterly report of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company for the 
quarter ending September 3oth, « 1900, 
shows a surplus July 1st, 1900 of $8,- 
458,204.86. A dividend of 1% per cent. 
on the capital stock of this company has 
been declared payable on and after the 
15th day of October next. 


....Mr. Frederic P. Olcott, Chairman 
of the Reorganization Committee, an- 
nounces that the third installment of 
$5.00 per share on the preferred stock, 
and $3.00 per share on the common 
stock, of the Toledo, St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City Railroad Company, has been 
called for payment at the office of the 
Central Trust Company of New York on 
or before September 25th, 1900. 


...-Albert H. Wiggin, Vice-President 
of the National Park Bank, has been 
elected a Director to serve out the unex- 
pired term of the late Edward E. Poor, 
and William Skinner, Jr., has been 
elected a Director of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank. John K. Cilley has re- 
signed the Presidency of the Ninth Na- 
tional Bank, and Alvah Trowbridge, for- 
merly Vice-President of the National 
Bank of North America, and recently 
President of the North American Trust 
Company, has been elected President in 
Mr. Cilley’s place. Oakleigh Thorne 
succeeds Mr. Trowbridge as President of 
the North American Trust Company. 

....Dividends announced: 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 2% 
per cent., and an extra 2% per cent., payable 
Sept. 20. 

Manhattan Railway Co., quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable Oct. 1. 

Commercial Cable, quarterly, 1% per cent., 
payable Oct. 1. 

....9ales of bank stocks during the 
past week were: 

Butchers and Drovers’ 
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INSURANCE. 


The Chinese of It. 


Suppose Minister Conger had fallen 
victim to Chinese barbarism, how would 
it do—as indeed a few were heard pri- 
vately to suggest—to visit the same fate 
-upon Minister Wu? The instant re- 
sponse is that this is not the end of the 
fourteenth century, that we are Ameri- 
cans, and that such an act is unthinkable 
even. Retaliation is never justifiable un- 
less there is a measure of justice in it, 
unless it is clearly necessary, and unless 
some good is likely to come from it ; these 
conditions are all fulfilled, or believed to 
be, in the treatment of criminals, and yet 
the progressive and enlightened view of 
penology is that it is not in human 
power to punish, and that inflicting pen- 
alties for crime is not retaliation at all, 
in the ordinary Mosaic sense of that term. 

We Americans are much in advance 
of the Chinese? Undoubtedly—and the 
obligations upon us are the higher. 
Many States have among their insurance 
laws what is known as a “ reciprocal ”— 
i, é., a hit-back-again—law. Under that 
law the treatment inflicted in some State 
upon companies of another is forthwith 
to be imposed in State No. 2 on com- 
panies belonging in No. 1. For illustra- 
tion (altho no State legislates about a 
single company): Suppose Wisconsin 
treats the Mutual Life meanly; then this 
State is to forthwith treat the North- 
western Mutual Life in the same way. 
Inasmuch as no State is able to hit fur- 
ther than it can reach (notwithstanding 
some have appeared to be trying to do 
so), the bad conduct of Wisconsin to- 
ward the Mutual is necessarily within 
Wisconsin, and the retaliation of New 
York upon thé Northwestern is neces- 
sarily within New York. 

_ Then if we apply, as a test, the three 
justifying conditions named above, it is 
plain that there is no justice in this, be- 
cause the offending party is not hit; citi- 
zens of Wisconsin, not citizens of New 
York, mistreated the Mutual Life, and 
there is no evidence that the Northwest- 


ern or anybody connected with it was a 
party to the act; on the contrary, the 
Northwestern was certain in the nature 
of things to oppose the wrong act. As 
to the third condition, that good is like- 
ly to come from the retaliation? If the 
two companies were traders in tangible 
merchandise, there might be a modicum 
of sense in saying that if Wisconsin puts 
a tax barrier before the Mutual there 
we will put up the like against the North- 
western here, so that, feeling the smart 
of reply, the latter will be moved to get 
the attack discontinued. But this is not 
the state of the case. Wisconsin hits her 
own citizens; then New York retaliates 
by hitting hers. Provided the offense 
operated to discourage Wisconsin peo- 
ple from insuring in the Mutual, there 
might be effective retort by similarly 
discouraging New York people from in- 
suring in the Northwestern ; but that also 
is not in the actual case. It is more near- 
ly correct to ‘paraphrase the transaction 
thus: New York says to Wisconsin, “ if 
you have to deal your boy a slap in the 
face I’ll retaliate by giving him the same 
sort of slap.” 

And suppose Texas maltreats New 
York life insurance companies, how will 
New York retaliate, since Texas has 
none? If the boys’ game of “ lick- 
jacket” is to be played at all, there at 
least ought to be some equality between 
the force of the licks and the thickness of 
the jackets on the respective sides. 
What sort of a fool would a florist be who 
should invite the small boy to a contest 
at stone-throwing? 

Turn this matter as you will, it is a 
piece of folly, conceived and perpetuated 
in the un-Christian and unthinking im- 
pulse of retaliation. It never accom- 
plished anything, and never will, except 
to add to a company unduly taxed at 
home (as in the actual case of the North- 
western Mutual) a possible hindrance 
elsewhere. This State is the florist, as 
well as by virtue of position the natural 
leader. It is time she set the right ex- 
ample in this thing. 
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The Standing of the Tub. 


THE Express (Albany, N. Y.) re- 
marks that “ whenever a few fires oc- 
cur throughout the country ”’ the insur- 
ance companies begin to agitate for an 
increase in rates, but that “ when there is 
a considerable period of time during 
which big fires are few and far between 
nothing is heard about a reduction in 
rates.” As for Albany, it continues, the 
present rates are considered quite high 
enough, and people should not be ex- 
pected to bear an increase because of 
large fires in Pittsburg, Ballston, or else- 
where. 

Observe the inference: the companies 
clamor for rate increase when “a few 
fires occur,” but do not mention reduc- 
tion when big fires allow “a consider- 
able” interval. Then, except when big 
fires occur, rates ought to pretty steadily 
go down. Suppose they did, and that 
presently a big fire catches the companies 
with no surplus to draw upon ? Again, 
Albany is paying quite enough, and ought 
not to pay an increase for the benefit even 
of Ballston, which is not a great distance 
away; that is, every tub should stand 
solely on its own bottom, and the strictly 
local idea should be vigorously enforced. 
Suppose it so. Albany enjoys immunity 
for a term of years, and rates go down 
very low accordingly; but then Albany 
gets a hard hit and Albany’s own pre- 
miums are only a portion of the loss. 
Now shall “elsewhere,” including Ball- 
ston, rise and protest against being taxed 
to pay Albany’s losses? If not, why 
not ? It would be inconvenient for Al- 
bany, but the reasoning is good always if 
good ever. 

The truth is that such reasoning is not 
good ever. If this local and independent 
argument were good at all, it would be 
good to the extreme, and not each city 
and village only, but each piece of prop- 
erty should be responsible for itself ; then 
there could be no overcharging of one 
for another, but there could also be no 
insuring at all. 

Is THE INDEPENDENT an “ advocate ” 
and “organ” of insurance, therefore‘? 
Yes—if it pleases you to so insist. We 
do not deny that insurance premiums are 
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burdensome and disagreeable. We re- 
gret the fact. Yet we could wish them 
much higher instead of lower, the condi- 
tions remaining unchanged. Why ? Be- 
cause it is not the thermometer which 
makes the heat oppressive, and it is fire, 
not the underwriters, that makes premi- 
ums high. Make those still higher, and 
there would be more inducement to lessen 
the neglect and carelessness which cause 
the great bulk of destruction by fire. 


& 


.... The Royal Arcanum has a smaller - 


membership than it had two years ago, 
notwithstanding it did accomplish some 
increase in 1899. Does that increase 
show that-the always hoped-for favora- 
ble turn has come ?) The number of 
members 60 years or more of age in- 
creases thus: End of 1895, 7,091 ; 1896, 
8,179; 1897, 9,300; 1898, 10,502; 1899, 
11,871. Necessarily’this must be so, un- 
less the older members die or drop out. 
On the other hand, the members of 25 or 
under decline thus: End of 1896, 9,949; 
1897, 8,895; 1898, 7,107; 1899, 7,259. 
The old hang on; the young drop out. 
The Royal Arcanum is afflicted with the 
universal disease, old age, to be escaped 
only by dying young. The race of man- 
kind is kept from senility by the accretion 
from births, but the “ new blood ” which 
theory used to claim for the assessment 
scheme is denied it. Nature impels to 
reproduction, and the new-born enter the 
world without their own consent; but 
when there is liberty of choice there is 
another case. New will not join with 
old. 
Jz 


.... The only life insurance company 
to get a gold medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion is the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. The company’s exhibit was 
made at the request of the United States 
Government, and has attracted wide at- 
tention, and has called particular atten- 
tion to the great progress made by life 
insurance in the United States. No other 
country ‘in the world can compare with 
our own in the growth and popularity of 
life insurance, and we congratulate the 


Prudential on the award at the Paris Ex- 


position. 
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Oragged-Down Feeling 


in the loins. 

Nervousness, uarefreshing sleep, despondency. 

It is time you were doing something. 

‘The kidneys were anciently called the reins—in your 
case they are holding the reins and driving you into 
serious trouble. 

Thousands of testimonials prove that 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


a purely vegetable compound, acts with the most direct 
beneficial effect on the kidneys. It contains the best 
and safest substances for correcting and toning these 
organs, ; 

It thoroughly cleanses the blood and strengthens all 
the bodily functions, 
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TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 
Allorders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
st and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 
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‘Banner Oil Heater 


For That Cold Room of Yours ? 


Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 
Easily Carried from Room to Room 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or ¢ 
Money Refunded 
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THATCHER HEATERS 


HOT AIR, WATER OR STEAM, 
GUARANTEED. 


Catalogue free, 240 Water St., New York. 
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For sale by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
| Send 25 cents for 
H sample pair to 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER CO. 


73 Warren St. 
‘New York 













RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 


Dress 


Shields 


ate indispen- 
sable in every 
lady’s waist, 
are espe- { 
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Sary in bicy- 
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A Pastor 


announcing, from the pulpit, a committee to look, 
after the cleaning of the building, called it “The 
Pearline Committee.” That is the kind of 
advertising that has swelled the sales of 


Pearline. 


It's from people who know 


Pearline, and are using it, and who think 








have doubts about Pearline. 


and speak of it as the one thing: nec- 
essary in any matter of clean 
Talk with some of peer people, if you . 


ness. 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 











PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 
onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING’S ‘ereriuizers 
They meet all requirements of field 
L. B. DARLING and garden an and 


FERTILIZER co., 2° the most 
Pawtacket,r. 1. | ECONOMICAL 


VIcHY 


King of i: Waters. 


CASES, 100 pint Lottles, - $10.00 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - fi RS ie 7.50 























For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 
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And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND rey - scree 
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urkish ac mecet 
eee areisn mate 
*Osmaun’ Turkish Goods pret so joes are an absolute 
necessity in every household, They are a luxury, but not expen- 
sive can be obtained at {Prices within reach of every one. 
Be sure to, buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and = imitations” The 
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bn ag made principal pers in the 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, England, 
sone 15D [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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“Nota poleonoes. drastic cathartic,”’ but 
pes peng efferve: stomach cleanser, 
which acts seatly on the liver and kidneys 
oot keeps the bowels in health action, 
Sap earns g good complexions, ar brains 
and healthy bodies. 25c., 50c., and $1. 


The New Ie. Size 


puts this old remedy within reach of all, 
Tarrant’s “Derma!” powder; dainty, 
antiseptic, for nursery, toilet, wor shaving, 
oars chafing, best foot powder, 
At druggists, or rapes on pa my “of price. 


TARRANT & CO., Ghemisis, New York. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WII. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 





BOSTON. : 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 
its.) ONLY Pane 


MORPH [ N FECT, PAINLESS, 


HOME CURE. KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway, NEW YORE 


LAUDA and 





sore ¥E3 Dr ISAACTHOHPSONS EYE WATER 


EARLY GOLDEN STRAW 
SEED WHEAT 


has proved the most valuable and productive variety of 
winter wheat ever introduced in this State, It has long, 
well-filled heads and is an immense yielder—a 1o-acre 
field this season averaged 40 bushels per acre, It has a 
bright, stiff straw and stands up against storms like a reed, 
thus it never lodges; it has never been affected with rust, 
and very little with the fly ; it has excellent milling qualities 
and gives general satisfaction, My seed is absolutely pure 
and clean. Price $1.25 per bushel; in lots of 10 or 20 
bushels, $x 10. Bags, 15¢. Rample package mailed for 2 
stamps. Early orcers ited. Remit by P.O. or express 
order. 


H. F. CHILDS 
NIAGARA FALLS - -~ - 


USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 


NEW YORK 





For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 
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E.G.RUSSELL, 
GEN'L SUPT. 
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GENL.PASS AGT. 
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Oxalis, Grand Biiefiesin 


New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb. Flowers 
of immense size, borne well above the handsome 
foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
June. Succeeds in any window. Always full of bloom. 
‘Twocolors — Bright Pink and Pure White. Two a 
flowering bulbs, one of each color, for 10c. Six bulbs, 
8 of each color, for 20c, postpaid, with Catalogue. 


Our Fall Catalogue iu 28 Pin 


ages, hundreds of fine cuts and chromo covers. Sent 
ree to all who Apply. We are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, and other Fall 
Bulbs; New Winter-Blooming Plants, Vines, Seeds, 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 


TOHN LEWIS CHILDS. Floral Park, N.Y” 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refrigerators, cast quarter century. 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and carelul 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135-W. 4fst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York: 
—— EEE 


FINANCIAL 


Consolidated Gas Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF DEBENTURES, 
IsSUED FOR STOCK OF THE NEW 
AMSTERDAM GAS COMPANY. 

Pursuant to the right reserved by this sem eer in its 
Debentures, dated May 15th, 1900, issued as aforesaid, notice 
is hereby given that on and after September 20th, 1900, this 
Company will redeem the said Debentures at , Without 
interest, at its office, 4 Irving Place, New York, by issuing 
in exchange therefor its full-paid Capital Stock at the rate 
of one hundred and ninety do ($190) per share. 

Scrip will be issued for fractional shares. 

As no interest is payable on the Debentures, it is to the 
advantage of the Debenture holders to make the exchange 
without delay. 

New York, September 12th, 1900. 


H. E. GAWTRY, President. 











United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capita, - - - ~~ $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardiati, Trustee 
or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 
Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
will find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
William H. Macy, Jr., 
Wn. D. Sloane, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
Frank Laman. 
George F. Vietor, 
ames Stillman, 


Samuel Sloan, 
D. Willis J: 


Tr, 


W. Ba: Catting, 

Charles 8S. smith, hn 8. 

Wm. Rockefeller, D. O. Mill 

Alexander E. Orr, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Marshall Field. 


The Trust Co. 
of New York. 


60 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL, $ | ,OOO0,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


Takes full charge of real and personal estates, 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Committee, Assignee, Receiver. Fiscal and 
Transfer Agent, etc. Interest allowed on deposits. 


WILLIS S. PAINE, President. 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, ist Vice-Prest. 
OSCAR F. RICHARDSON, ad Vice-Prest, 
EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

George W. Quintard, Warner Van Norden, 
William A. Brewer, Jr., Willis 8S. Paine, 
Jonathan B. Currey, Charles M. Swain, 
James Talcott, smith M. Weed, 
Charlies E. Sprague, Henry F. Shoemaker, 
Clarence Whitman, John E. Searles, 
Thomas P. Fowler, Edward V. Loew, 
W. Rockhill Potts, Henry C. Brewster, 
Gen. James Jourdan, Ernst Thalmann. 
Richard L. Edwards, Felix Campbell, 
Daniel A. Heald, Isaac E. Gates, 

. Colgate Hoyt, 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
‘ew York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposite Egestved and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
8 
All sec jes listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High = Mauntet pal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities, 





Lists on 
Application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - 8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart 

ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAWTOINVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 








1900 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND 
WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGH:’-T FOR CASH. 

a K. HUMPHREY, 640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


N.Y. SECURITY & TRUST 60. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000, 


CHARLES S§. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


OSBORN W. BRIGHT. ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Seoretat Asst. Secretary. 








'N. Gibbs, 
len, 


Edward 
M.U.D. Bord 
* Aldace F. Wathen. 
is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 
an, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits sumer * to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 
BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSBN SBCURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


This compan: 
istrator,@uar 





HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





rest OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK. w eon yy ata AMERICA 


at New York, in the in. iy New “as = t the cl 
Sceshes ath, ote r - e close of business 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Ove ured and unsecured 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
. bonds to secure U. § deposits 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 








cash 
Exe 1 
pene Natio. 
Fractional paper Nameny yO 
wiul ey reserve in 


Dee 
Due to Sta 





Certified 
Cashier’s Geeks outstanding. 
United States deposits 


* CHAP. 
d and sworn to hatore me this th day 


‘ BRAHAM, 
Correct—Attest : Ww. rAd BELD 
GE, 
oe 4 TE pres 
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FRerost OF at CONDITION OF T. 
TRAL NA TIONAL BA NK, 
at New Torts in the State of New York, at the close éf business 


5 
optomnes 5. _ RESOURCES. 











Pi 
Checks and other cash items. 
Excha! for Clea: -house. . 
Notes of other National banks 
oe paper currency, — and 


Lawful \ anni reserve in bank, viz.: 
Ss ee 791 4 


Redemption fund with U. 8 
(5 per cent. of circulation 
Due from U.S. rer other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) ; 
6,484,226 76 


TOtal....ccccccccccccccccsscsessccccsrcocsccossees seree $19,199,885 70 
LIABIUITIES. 
61.058 008 9 


118,894 71 

Bas i Stai 
Due to trust companies and acetinaes 
Pits sbhochsskhovsesslepear Site 5 1, 969, 192 7 
Dividends unpaid 8,319 16 


{ndividual deposits subject to ee: 6,698,887 15 
ficates of deposit... * 19,598 78 
264,818 48 


checks. 
Cashier’s — outstanding 
U. 8. depo 


17,820,940 99 


$19,199,385 70 
STATE OF NEW YorE, ‘County or New York 
. EDWIN LANGDON, President of the shove-anaed bank, d 
solemnly swear Leg the above statement is true to the best of 
vaubsertbed a and belief. DWIN LANGDON, President. 
ibscribed and sworn to peters me this 12th day of Se tember, 
LA. OLE otary Public. 
, 


WOODBURY LA 
JAMES #. DUNHAM, Directors. 
CUURTLANDT D. MOSS, 


EPORT OF. THE CONDITION OF TH 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 5, 1900: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities. e' 
anking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents 
paternal revenue 8 8 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels —_ cents 
igutal Svepoped reserve in bank, viz. 


"Geecsit~ainente 




















Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
hy a ) 

Due from U.8. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. re- 
Tatpaien SURG ..0.5. civvoscencs.cccsyesusbul Si0ecccanves e 


Surplus mock 5 paid in 
eeponess and taxes paid). 





otal 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, FRANCIS L. LELAND, President of = above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above natok is true, to the best of my 

ee and belief. FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 
ibscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of Sept., 1900. 
py o FRANCIS L. LELAND, 

SAM'’L F. JAYNE, 


JOSEPH.PARK, | Spunem. 








R=zPORE OF OF THE CONDITION OF 
of a the City of P New York: at the close of business i be eptember 


BESOURCES, 








onal 
Due from State banks we bankers 
Checks and other cash ite: . 


Exchange or Cleai — 
panes: other National ks. 
c: ° 


otes. : 
emp’ fund with U.S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of ‘Sromaston) 
mer jurer 5" than . 


In A mak = Seva redemption fun 
4,522,077 18 


secveee’ $19,008-720 16 
Capital stock paid tn ’ 


8 ‘ 
Unhivided p pro! fits, less expenses and taxes paid.... 
National bank — outstanding 

Reserved for 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks 


Cashier's ‘Checks outstanding... 
U.S. deposits 





Total 
STATE OF NEw YORK. CouNTY OF NEW Yo ORK, 98.2 
I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named sae 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the 
JAMES V.LOTT, C 


of my knowledge and belief. cree 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th da: ay ot Oe Ty 
1900. F. A. K. Bryan, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


JOHN E. BORNE 
8 Directors. 


Correct—Attest: 
. M. MILLIKEN, 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, > _ State of New York. at the close of business 


September 5, 1! 
RESOURCES. 





Internal revenue stamps. 
Checks and other cash items. 


Spemdngee fox for Cl -house 
Notes of other Nationa banks 
Fractional paper’ Lae A _—_ and cents 
Lawful money reserve in viz.: 


pecie os 
Legal-tender notes.... 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
< circulation) 

e from U. 5 srasuarer ‘(other than 5 per cent, ree 

demption fund). wae 


1,160,400 50 
12,500 0 


eee 8 


less expenses and taxes paid 
pape ook viged profia ie outstanding. * 


Tax unt. 

Due to other National banks. . 

Due o State banks and bankers 

Due to trust ns and savings banks.. . 
Dividends unpaid 00) oe ean 
individual oo subject je “peunged oseaee, th aaeneh one 


ites of deposit...........+06+ cone. bees 
Certified checks = 


POreeerer ere Ce ere erereriir itr) eee 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 














i 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW York, County OF NEw YOR RK, 86, 

Cc. H. FANCHER, evenness of the abo 
solemnly swear that the above statement i true > to th 
knowledge and helief. ANCHER, “President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me Finis 12th day of September 
= a souk W. Mi Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
orrect— ttest: 
ARLES F. TTLAGE.{ Director. 
AENRY KROGER, 


Te 
aF 
Es 





| 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE Rerost OF THE CONDITION OF 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business | at New York, tn the State of New York. at the close of business 
Septem! 3 September 5, 1900: 
Te piays RESOURCES. ¥ * RESOURCES. 
pans and discounts. 
Ov cured 


c~ and discounts. noes 
4 8, bonds to secure Cremation, a bonds to secure circu 


lation 
bonds to secure U.S. deposi. 
Premiums ON U.S. DOMS.........-ccececesereceeseeenenes 





ee 
5 
- 





Due fro! 

nternal Revenue stamps. 

necks and other cash 

ixchanges for Clea 

otes 0: other pol — banka, 





other Nationa. 

raw ful m0 paper curren ,nickels & ‘and cents......... 

Lawful money reserve re 

ve. $2,101,788 95 hm Lonnie $3,917,046 00 
1,464,164 00 __ 39, 760 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per « per cent. of 
of circulation circulation) 

Duefrom U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund) TOs cuuscenccecss 


Total....... canaceteecasanbaanant eAbeaesencesetiaee 


LIABILITIES. Capipel: asock paid in 





4Ssakzslssssens 








Due to other National banks. 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to ee ¢ companies and sa: ings banks 
ae 





banks......:.. : 
Dividends unpaid. . checks R58 
Indivicual deposits sut =e A check... aig = Cashier’s checks outstanding 1,629,034 75 


Demand certificates o 
Deposits held for secuphakeen. 580,760 &% United States deposits 202,500 00 


Cashier’s checks outstanding, ia = 5 . $16,993,176 50 
oe Oe a vee 3 ere ee sei. pecs ; aches inal tH) STATE oF. New York, County or New YorK, 88 
TM. TEAR) TE. ay . " W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named vane | do 
Total $17,699,728 77 solemni sina that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
STATE OF r NEw Youx County oF New Yo knowl and belief. Ww. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
° PSON, Cashier of the sbove-named bank, do Subscribed and sworn to before me this lith day of September, 
solemnly 1 wear Otee the above statement is true, to the best of my 1900. 
knowl and belief. J. F, THOMPSON, Cashier. f A. LANSING BaIRD, 
Subse’ and sworn to before me this 12th day of September, No! y Public, N. ¥. Co. 
1900. Correct—Attest : JAMES D LAY 
OWN otary Public. N.Y. C PT ae ae 
Cc. 0. ’ 
Correct—Attest: 8. G. BAYNE 


ae Cyt ean t Director. REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
at New ant ONS peor ew Port THER B Peat 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE September 5, "1900 : 7" Yr 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business {oene ses Seen and unsecure: 


September 5, 1900: (. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 
RESOURCES. Stocks, securities, etc............ 

ans and discounts ’ Banking house, furniture and fixture 

)verdrafts, secured and unsecured 416 30 Due trem National banks (not reserve agents) 

J. 8. bonds to geese < circulation <a 50,000 00 Due from State banks and kers 

tocks, yoy EE - Internal revenue stam 


furn 100,000 Cc 
jue from National banks (not re: exchanges sor Cacti ona 


Jue from State banks and bankers.............2...... Notes of other National banks. 
hternal revenue stam: a fractional paper ak va: and cents 
got .seoney reserve in 

















5 seeueeaee¥ee= 
z 
= 

a8 


ww — 
ores 
Ett 
SSSsSerssess 


SSesAgsnesse is 
7 
ft 
= 


Siege 








Cc 
iotes of other National banks 
Tactional paper currency, — and cents —_—_— 
aeeel money reserve in bank, v Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 and cent, 
pec e of circulation) 


"Ten fund with U.S. ee ( per cent. of 


eireu 2,497 50 


$1,815,477 71 Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.. 
Taxes anticipated 
National bank-notes outstanding 
. SHRRO | Bas 18 Sinks Danan Sank 
Lars vi onal b avis Be ~--d and’ ae — . D 














a 





id 
its ae to check its subject to eoechoay 
eres of deposit Demand cereifice f deposit 


Certified 





STATE OF pt YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: Total 

I, Z, E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn! StaTE oF New YORK, County or NEW YORE 
swear thar’ the above statement is true, tothe best uf my knowl- I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
edge and belief, solemnly swear that the above statement pee to best o 
8 Z.E. NEWELL. Cashier mau a and belief. JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 
ign eecribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of ‘September, and sworn to before me this 12th ‘day of September, 


G. H. PEARSALL, E.J. pueeeer, ¥ Notary Public, Kings Co., No. 8. 
Co etary OS New York County. Certificate filed in New York 
rrect— Attest: CHARLES BANKS Correct—Attest : TOS. | 8. STOUT, 
RAYYVOND JENKINS, Directors. : THEODORE M,. haa Directors. 
DAVID BANKS, Jz., JOHN M. CRAN 
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EPORT OF THE AN EXCHA Ge NAT ONAL BANK. 
at New York, in thes sex cH ‘AN York, at the close & business 
September 5, 1900: 

RESOURCES. 


tates Pe acewe U S§ deposits... avs 
Premiums on U.S. Donds.............ssseeeeee os odépes oe 
stocks, securities, et i Labs 
Banking house, farnitens and fixtures.......-.- oe 
Other realestate owned 

Due National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers. 

Internal revenue stam: 

Chocks and other cash items. . 

for Clearing-house. . 


Reeressse2 





Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per ome. 
of aan 


ndividual dep ~% subject 4 check 
aan nentts Ne of deposit 








250,000 ou 
DOOR ks dusnktcxcscyuinswnsisveh ts sits thinnaee oxaaul ae ape: 63 
STATE OF NEW York, County or New Yor BE, 88.: 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named. bank 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of = 


knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
‘ A and sworn to pefore me this 12tlr day of September, 


Wu. IvEs WasHBURN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—A ttest : JN A 


J. RB. MAX 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


september 5, 1900: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................sseeseees evovconeses . 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... doccccesces 
U.S. bonds to sage ee Guswesesoubesesbeheasel os 
Stocks, securities, e 
Banking house, furnitige and fixtures.. Jen 
Other 4 estate owned se 
Due from National b banks (not reserve agents). oosve ° 
Due from State banks and ve rs 
Internal revenue stamps......... deocdceesvnge er agecves 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.... 
Lawful money reserve in beak, viz.: 

$551,063 00 


pecie 
Legal-tender notes. 197,104 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation)............... enevcsccseccvoscccvccconce ° 


Total. 





ee ewer eee eeeeesces sees eeeeeee eeeees 


LIABILITIES. 
on A oy paid in 


pndivided o ng see jess expenses and taxes pai 
Reserved for taxes 1900.............. wedeseee ieee 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers . eo 
Due to trust —— and savings baniks.. Caasovesoce 
Individual de subject to check......;.. 
Demand — — - deposit .......... ase 

Certified ch 





+ oes eee 083,868,957 30 
Sate OF OF pay ASN County OF NEW Your, 


88. 
of the above-named bank 
solem 
knowle e and bell ef. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before m~ by 12th nS of September, 
1900. dees otary Public. 
¢. HI 


OFF. 
A. TROWBE IDGE, 
N. . VANDERHOEF, 


Cashier 
ee ‘that the above statement J is true to the best of: Ned 


Correct—Attest 




















Directors. | 


Recor OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL | 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


September 5, 1900: 
aged RESOURCES. 
discounts.. 


Loans and Z 
Overiratte secured and unsecured.. 
to ‘ulation.. 


f mony po 2 for Clearing-house... 
other National banks 
ractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
my as money reserve in bank, viz.: 
POSTS. ....c0ccc000 $6,038,500 Ov 
Lape tentes aa 1,934,118 00 
Redemption fund with w. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation). 








Ag eeeeeee PPeeerr rer eres 


adivided | profits, 1 less eee 

nn bank-no etme 

tate bank-notes outs’ 

ae to other National ban 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due io trust companies and savings banks... 

Dividends unpaid. coacine ooh secs 
ndividual “deposits ‘subject to check... 000. 

pemens cqrcinontee heed GEPOBIE..........eeeeeeee os 

Certifie 


1181038 T 
2,614,427 20 





STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 
{ EDWARD TUWNSEND, Cashier of the above-named. ban 
do an swear -_ _ above statement is true to the best 


es ee ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Bcc and sworn to Ae! me this 12th day of September, 


Cuas. H. BECKER, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in Ne ew York County. 
— ‘. aA PERKINS, JR 
ARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, Directors. 
RUS VELL SAGE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of business, 
tember 5, 1900: 
acabiciteid RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. ...........--seseeeeeeees occcce couse 
Overdrafts, ———~y and unsecured...... 

U. 8. bonds to secure yong 1 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. d eposita, «per cenis....... e 
I 8 


Stocks, securities, 

Ban house, hesivare and fixtures...........- 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers............... one 
Teheten! revense ent : Driccos Jeseansyysssem a psedas baabe 
ax xchan; 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and Cents......+0++ 
a “amma reserve in bank, viz.: 

Peal tender notes. . 


Regemetion fund with U.S. Treasurer 6 pe per ont of 
circulation) 


Total. 


e 
3 


aeeleert 


ee 
aa 


8 
SE 


sis 





f 


cecccccccrccccccsecese enncasanedbesssee® eoeeecees ary 


LIABILITIES. 


‘un 
surplus fu profits, less expenses and — paid.. 
National co outstanding 
Dividends un’ 
individual de eponits oa subject to check 
ee deposit 





STATE or New York, County oF NEw YORE, 
I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank. 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of m 
and belief. A. THOMPSO 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of soptemien 
1900. Gru. W. McCass, Notary Public. 
Corréct— Attest: JOHN BYRNS, 


DANIEL D. WYLIE, Director 
8, KELLY, 
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Rx 110 nat be A ad 8 Tae REPUBLIC EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
wh 4d THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
er ber 1900. OEE OF re Lote as EOE Sree OF Om at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 


OURCES. : 
cera Pe ee -S1T At 16 1 rato nk 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. 

Overdrafts, secured 
0.8. bonds to secure circulation. 
° 4 m — yang etc. * 
ea ture and fixtures 16 Other real ‘estate owned. mine 
t ’ Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
ther real estate owned . 88,940 Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 








S8a5eueSe233 
ssnens2ese22 


Exchanges for Clearing: Fractional r currency, nickels and cents.. 
Notes mat National banks 8 Lawful imoney 1 reserve tnbenk. vis. 
$13,613,473 
5,108,7 





e 210 
te: — notes. ee te ae: TTT AT 6.588, 681 00 
edemption fund w reasurer ae ~ v, s: Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 5, 4 
. Treasurer, other than 5 per demption fund) 
cent. redemption fund. 


= 1c Se 
He z 
ris & 


ential: osk paid in. 
un Un ae 
vided profits. less expenses and taxes pai 36 8 outs’ 
merve for city taxes sé . 15,000 00 Due to other National banks 
} Due to State aa 
Dividends un 
Creer Gene 
mand = 
Gortihed & 


eae 600,000 00 
individual te subject to check : ——— — 66 ,A28, 216 4 
Certified = ficates ate Liabilities other than those above stated: Tax reserve 75,000 00 

e ° 








i 27,005,846 18 STATE OF NEw YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88." 
= "250,000 00 I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol 
9a ee emnly swear that the above statement is true to the pest of my 
a RE hey en Fe ee $80,860,983 49 | knowledge and belief. GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


To 
STaTE OF NEW YORE, CouNTY OF NEW YORK Subscribed and sworn to before me this th day of September, 
I, CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of the "above-named beak, . 


: name § itwear that the above statement on See to th 2, bes * ‘Wa. A. Main, Notary Public, Kings Co. Cer. filed in N. ¥. 
+ Cashier. rrect test: TUYV: 
' | aastaats and sworn to before me this 5th day of September, Correct—Aspeess : ESANT 


FISH. 
RICHAKD DELAFIELD, t Directors 
- 8. Hovanton, Nota Pubite (122), N. ¥. Co. HERMANN OELRICHS. 
Correct—Attest: “OLIVER'S ATER 





CHAS. R. SPLINT Directors. EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
- B. STOKES, THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
° "4 ft bust 
RrPorr OF THE CONDITION OF THE ib mgsst a ihe State of New York, at the close of business 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW is acaes RESOURCES. 


YORK. Loans and disccunts 
at the close of business on the 5th day of September, 1900 : or ae, eee secure circulation... 
stocks, ——— etc 
Banking 
Due from N rational banks, (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 





LSRSSSEE 











Fractional paper currency, 
Lawful money reserve in 


pe 
Lopal-icnder notes.. 
Resemees fund with U.S8. er (5 per cent. of 
m banks..... yale : CIPCULATION)........eceeeeeeecececcceetecsescrcrersesseeens 
Other cash items. 8,288,771 67 
eo Capital stock paid in 
Capital stock ++ $1,000,000 00 Sur lus fun 
ra 508,256 16 
on 889, 00 
1,745 50 


Shuyueasseze 


sé 














Ind viduals 2. 5 
paivida banks : ae 5 viden 
tate banks matvidual eccis subject to check 
Demand a ho yg of deposit 
ptances Certified Checks. ............ccccceseccceccceccesceseees ers 

Certiticates of deposit. Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Cashier's checks Liabilities other than those above stated, city and 

county taxes 10,000 00 


$4,688,122 74 

ataras OF NEw YORK. County or NEw YORK, 8s.; 

WeACERED ah TPRESON CQ or We op Sacer i eats maa eee a 
solemnly swear tha e above si men rue, 

dosolemnly swear that th we state the above pemed Den bel: ¥ 


dest 
ie above statement is tru of my knowledge and belief. W. M. WOODS, Cashier. 
ofmy knowledge and belief. ALFRED H H. TIMPSON tg the beat 


Sibecrined an as ai a Pei : Oper and sworn to before me this 18th day of September, 

and sworn ‘ore me this day of Cen . 

1900, J. PREvosT Mason , Wii11aM V. A. Pox, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—A treat: CHARLES i MARSHATI” 83 0° nd ‘ 


Hi i ETE AN, De 
to 
E..A. WALTON, ‘$| 7 














MAS W.RVANQ Di : 
BENJAMIN ‘PERKINS, reson 
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sete *i OF THE CONDITION.OF THE EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE " 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, — 
OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, | September 5, 1900: 
September 5, 1900: aaa U NORA Speer 
. a abe oo th owed dads oo 0 ONL ANE 

Loans and discounts......... ee eerceccoes access esecevcece Gveratetin. on —- Ds oH 
Overdrafts teeeveee 4 U. S. bonds to t secure circulation.............+.- CBS: 
U.S, bonds to secure circulation . Stocks, securities 
Stocks and securities : Bauking house, Pieters and fixtures.. see 

coe . 750,000 00 | Due ‘from National banks (not reserve agents). ie Soke: 
1 not reserve agents) : Due from State banks and bankers..............++++ ot 

from State banks aan — I 
revenue stamps.. 

——— and other cash items 


ceenges for i aah ees . Notes o other National banks. 
Notes of other = banks........ seeeeees Fractional paper currency, nickels ‘and cents... 
Nickels and cents — mms reserve in banks, 


pecie . Be 00 
Legal-tender BONER. cnsvicscstucnys stisesse 1,925,100 00 


———————_ 6,288,248 00 | = Totall..........sseeeeeeecees Keach Funes trey eS 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (Gpercent.of 2 fetes "$18, 20054 & 
circulation).............. ps SE we 2,500 00 LIABILITIES 
. $84,111,861 62 | Qapital stock paid in.. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Due to other National banks.............. $6 centers ob 
Due to State banks and bankers 
pete oe to Sagat cor ies and savings banks 
mdfvidwal de} pats sub yo to gee 
Demand — a 0 posit 
Certified c 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


atte 





53 
Bz 
SSRLASS8528 


age 








anks.. Total.......28/ 4.2.3.0 Spade ctentacds cescessees $18,700,544 88 
tndtviddia deposits subject to check. 
er deposits . STATE OF NEw YorRK, County oF NEw YORK, 88.: 
Demand certificates of de bee] 
. I, GRANVILLE W. GARTH, Cashier of the above-named 
JSicnunnke: wane ing. eet ol” eedeliame do solemnly swea: that the above statement is true to the best 


im my knowledge and belief. 
Deposits held for acceptances + 1,044,508 09 y ge G. W. GARTH, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day - uaptentane, 
ee | OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK . Notary Public, Kings Co. 


Sieuuty sweet he e, Certificate filed in New York Co. 
RSON, Cashier. Correct—A ttest: 4 
ubscri and sworn to before me this fen ty ot September, A.B. S BOULTON, { pireton 


Piper, Notary Public. C. M. PRATT, 


R. A, 
Correct—Attest ; 1 Pre Mo ONS, * tor : 
rectors. EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF , 
Se THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
EPORT OF THE CONDL1LUN OF THE of the City of New York, at New York, inthe State of New York, 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERBS’ at the close of business September 5, 1900: 


BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York. at the close of business RESOURCES. 


September Loans and discounts. ..........2...sscseeeeeeesees pcagnns 
ee RESOURCES Overdrafts, earet and unsecured sf. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 
Loans and discounts.................. Re re ES TP eyo Lys Stocks, ayory! ane 
prepares, secured and unsecured. am 65 10 | Other real estate 


Due from State banks and bankers.. 
ks, securities, =, K") Internal revenue stamps 
pea 3 real estate own iy — y = Gh 
ue from Nationa an 8 (not reserve agen Exchan ‘ 
Due from State banks =e ers ». ae Notes 0’ other National banks 














Internal revenue eames ° 248 00 | Fractional paper currency, nickels ‘and cents........ 
. Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

. 58 BPOGlS....v vo nvacesece cccvccscccesece papi bas "} a) 
Notes of other National banks 840 00 Legal-tender notes......-.-. abceres bce 
Fractional paper currency, nickels na cents...... cee Pa SAGAN gs 
\awful money reserve in bank, viz. Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 


cie ; FY i BRED chica ket ese pinecacens enter onsvssdneveis 
Legal tender t <2 SRG ROE ERO, ___ B75 00 seein. 


“SEs fund with U. ® Treasurer (5 per ce per omnes of 
circulation) LIABILITIES. 
ee idee DédwocVelbosdeeebietad : Capital ome paid in............ bublbhabde sake sone sede aay 
LIABILITIES. purpius fun . 


Contin: peck PREG IM. 2.0.00 00cccccoscwenepessnncsoccoesses . National bank-notes outs 


ondivided t profits (less cmpouane and taxes paid)....... pase on qiner National bank 
z= 


National ca meten outstan 000 00 | Due to trust companies and savings banke 


Dividends unpaid Se 
ndfyidual ‘depo its subject to check.. o cahanebacebue 
Demand certificates of deposit........ noisy és 
ye Certified checks 
C ‘ 457 23 | Cashier's checks outstanding... 

npr Taxes not due 


eg | OBRD. ccc cccccccccccccccvcccoccsensesvebuveeiee seccees $8,502,644 
seseee $1,502,199 20 Total 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Country OF NEw YORK, 84.. STATE OF NEw YorRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.: 
I 


» WM. H. CH ASE, Cashier of the above-named bank d , DUNCAN D. PARMLY, President of the above-named bank 
solemnly swear a the above statement is true, to the best of my ao solemnly swear that og above statement is true, to the best of 


knowledge and belief. d belief. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. | ™ *ROWledee an DUNCAN D. PARMLY, ener’ 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of September, ribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of September. 
1900. Jos, E. KEHOE, Notary Pu Public, Kings Uc, NY" = wa Epwin F, CorEY Notary Public 
Correct—Attest: seeey HOFHEIMER. 


Y W. KENNEDY, Dir \° 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF were 

















SSRASBZSeRzVeeKs 





= 


it: GEORGE M. COFFIN, 
Cerreet—Afies . G. WISNER. 
GEORGE L, NICHOLS, 





Directors. 
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Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas | pq oO Rr TGAG ES 
City Railroad Co. oman a gee oT bee Tee aie 


REORGANIZATION. DIVIDENDS 


E MPANY, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the third installment WESTERN Gr a ines 
of the payment due on the Preferred and Common Stocks _ DEviOEAD No Fae ; 
of the above-named Railroad Company, viz., $5a share on ‘ 
the Preferred Stock, and $8 per share on the Common Stock, 
is hereby called for payment at the Office of the CENTRAL | after the tft ~y - 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 54 WALL STREET, | lose of the transfer boo 
NEW YORK CITY, ON OR BEFORE SEPTEMBER 25TH, on Wednesday, th Ot 
1900. above ref 


+44 
o’clock the be: h inst., and be reopened 
All holders of the Central Trust Company of New York | on the won the atts of vv ith next — 


certificates of deposit for such stocks are notified to pay the . T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
amount due under this call on or before the date mentioned MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
The CERTIFICATES MUST BE PRESENTED at the time No 195 Broadway, New York, Sept. 11th, 1900. 
of payment so that amount paid may be endorsed thereon. SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
New York, Sept. 14, 1900. A quarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock 
FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, Chairman, | °%,'2's red, payable at thi 
14th, t 8 0° hock P. M., and will be reo; 
weenee A. READ, ‘cepen tember 2th h, at 10 o'clock A .M. pus 
TREE BURBS, as rae Sete ra real eet of wask 
o’ o the ba 
J. KENNEDY TOD, holders, to be he don W , November 14th, 1900, at 12 


man Committee. o’clock noon = will be reo pened on Thursday, November 15th, 
J. N, WALLACE, Secretary, at 10 o’clock A. M  MeWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


64 Wall Street, New York. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 11, 1900. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors beg this da) 5 ee mesular 
quarterly di AND A HALF ER CE dan 
extra dividend of TWO AN _" 


£ 
$8 


tS 
SSxs2sesnesn 





2esss 


3 


E 3 sbees 








sities 








bg 
y; 15, 1. at 
one o’clock P. M., a reopen on ‘nondag: October 1, 1900, at 


IN VE S +4 M E N T S phasors FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


We have sold our real estate THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY. 


New York, Sept. 4, 1900. 
first mortgages for 23 years with- Dividend No. 45, the uarterly dividene of ONE AND 


out loss to any investor. THEBES QUARTERS PER CEN ~ Will be paid October 1. 1900, to 
We now poe carefully selected wend Be ON reopened cc ve 

first mort gages from the rich black- —— 

waxy belt of Texas and con- INSURANCE 

tiguous territory. of Oklahoma. 


Principal and 


6% INTEREST MASSACHUSETTS 
isd ick Poampnee MUTUAL LIFE 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 


Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. ; INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ae 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1900.........00......883,819,937.17 
Per cent. - loans secured by m LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 
In last SIX | BURPLUB.....0...cccseccscoscesecsecsssesees 1,984, 822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
ce fe particu New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
H. H HAGAN, Gorner, OxLanoma. GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 


INCORPORATED 1799. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. L 
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J M. ALLEN, , President, 
WM. B. FRANKLIN N, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN : 


"Second Vice- Sone 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


‘ LIFE iNSURANCE ~ 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - ~~ Boston, Mass, 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES + « 26,838,656.66 


Cre 


All forms of Life and Endowment polieies none. 
by ty the Mas. 


m all polici 
yand values for any age sept on application 


ect iat 
Beal, F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1900. 
ASSETS ee eee cesecoeseseseseseres OPO Roeeewecses $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES . 14,518, 776.00 


SORPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


a’ Darsentee values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





1 900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. evccee 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 


JAMES NICHOLS President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretarv. 


1,472,954 97 


$4,551,283 55 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth 
< Annual Statement. 
Cash oneal... 
Reserv 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 8ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 3ist December 1899 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1899 


Total Marine Premiums 


$3,166,420 39 


967,555.24 
$4,133,975-63 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 3ist December, 1899 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvage, etc.) $2,276,689 96 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 
Loans Secured by Stocks and special de- 
sits in Banks and Trust Company 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at 


$3,305,179.38 


$5,483,944.00 
2,395,500.00 


1,125,000.00 
1,005,756.77 


Cash in ws hands of European 
y 
Iorel 
Cash in 


losses under policies payable in 
countries............65 ocgencoteds 


eeeeerccecce Cet eee ertoeeee fase 


147,799-55 
266.139.29 


cinesavevkcusednien $10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
nee on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the o! ruary 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
pe to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
meg of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 

r, 1899, for which certificates be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
ANSON W. HARD 


CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT 
CHARLES D. LEVERICE, 
LEA N. L 
W. H. H. MOORE 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE H. MACY, 
LEVI P. MORTON 
FREDERIC A, PARSONS, 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 
QUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

THEO, P, JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tux In- 

DEPENDENT can be us 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton &treet, New York, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
VERNON H. BROWN 


























TT FR. 
ALD FLEITMANN, 
EDWARD FLOYD-J 
HORACE GRAY, 








-such thing as ‘‘ cheap’? life insurance, 





HOW TO-CHOOSE. 


There is no business transaction which should be 
carried on with more care by both parties to it than the 
purchase of a life insurance policy, . It is a continuing 
contract, and once entered upon, it must be carried ont 
to its conclusion in order to realize its full benefits and 
secure its full profits, If it is subsequently found that 
a mistake has been made ‘in the selection of the com- 
pany issuing the contract, advancing age or ill health 
may render it difficult or impossible to rectify the error 
without serious loss. From the very nature of the con- 
tract it is most frequently made so as to be payable after 
the death of the insured, and as such policies are usually 
intended for the protection of the family, particular care 
should be manifested in selecting the company in order 
that the beneficiaries under the policy will be sure to re- 
ceive its value in full. 

The average man is not expected to fully comprehend 
the intricacies of life insurance management—it is a busi- 
ness which requires experience and skill—but if he fol- 
lows a few common sense rules in the selection of the 
company he proposes to deal with he cannot go very 
far astray in the choice of the contract it issues, A 
well established axiom of the business is that there is no 
Its actual cost 
at any given age is clearly fixed and determined and is 
no more, variable than any other commodity of practically 
unalterable value. ‘‘ Cheapness’’ in life insurance can 
only be obtained at the cost of security, and insurance 
which does not insure is worse than none at all, For 
this reason the premium rates of all reputable companies 
are practically the same, The element of comparative 
cost at the outset, therefore, has little bearing upon the 
choice of companies, provided always the insurant 
has the means at hand. There remains, however, to be 
considered the choice of contracts best adapted to the 
wants of the insurant as offered by the different com- 
panies and the degree of security afforded by each for 
tne fulfillment of such contracts at the lowest ultimate 
cost. In all these essential elements of desirable life 
insurance, THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York has easily been foremost in the appreciation 
of the public. It writes every kind of a contract that 
experience has demonstrated to be of practical value, 
and at as low a cost as is consistent with present and 
future safety. Its reputation for fair and honorable deal 
ing, gained by fifty-seven years of honest and successful 
effort, is recognized throughout the civilized world, 
And, as the result of that reputation, it has always been 
the largest and richest insurance company in the world. 

Back of every contract of THE MUTUAL LIFE stand 
assets of more than $300,000,000, No other similar 
institution on earth has offered such substantial guaran- 
tees of good faith to its membership, THE MUTUAL 
Lire has paid its policy-holders in the past more than 
five hundred millions ofdollars, It has never knowingly 
disputed a just claim, nor has it failed to meet every 
just obligation promptly and in full. Its record is incom- 
parable and should satisfy the most exacting seeker after 
sound life insurance contracts at lowest cost, 












; MILITANT, the STRATTON 


Style of THOMSON’S 






















Corset 
. bility, comfort and fashion. 


Turn them 
over. and see 
how they’re. . 
made. 

All seams 
run around 
the body. 


For sale by all dealers throughout the United 
States. A. handsome catalogue mailed Sree on 
application,to 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 
345 BROADWAY. . . NEW YORK. 


~~ 
—~—~ 
———~ 
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~~ «Glove-Filting 1 


is unexcelled in quality, dura- 


prevail during the next ten days. 
“—they’re interesting. : 
































The Most 
Comfortable Way 
To Travel. 


The greatest through passenger 
train service in America. 

The Lake Shore operates it between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

The greatest fast mail line in the 
world—Chicago and New York. 

The Lake Shore operates it for the 
U. S. Government. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

















High Grade 4 
- Groceries. 


A few of the many special prices that will 
Read.them. Sut 


Fancy Sugar (Maine) Corn, can.... 


Early June Peas, can.......0...ceccecseevacess 100," 
String Beans, can............. a metued er Uae oy 8e. Al 
ih DOMABLOCS, CAN 9060p0sciieece opdr cb osbagin ena ok > Cs 
Sardines, packed i in pure olive oil, tin. cube: i Th 
-£0c,-and 16e. - 
Sardines, packed in pure one oil, pyres tins. " T 
1.15 and 1.85 
Imported Anchovy Paste, ans i b% 2... 18c. To 
Imported Bloater Paste, tin... 6i.32:..64 8024+ : Be. 
Codfish, 3. lb boxes...... pereeeeree ¢ ceeeeecee BBC. Gox 
Flat Can Salmon, x 1b., 16¢., doz.........+..:- 1.85 
Kippered Herring, tin, 13c., doz ......'+: joes 1,50) Art 
O’Neill’s Baking Powder, 1 lb can, 20c., 5 Ibs. 1.20 — 
O’Neill’s Crushed Oats, 2 Ib. pkgs....,....++++ We. Bu. 
O’ Neill s Crushed Oats, in bulk, lb..:.... ... Sc. 
Choice Sugar Cured Hams, Ib, ......:.. caeees 14¢c. TI 
Choice. Boneless Bacon, Ib,..... 6.2. sseeee0ss 14c. ° 
Choice Teas, all kinds, Ib. ........,.-sec0seeeee 35c. A ] 
(or 3 lbs. for 1. 00). 
Best Java and Mocha Coffee, Ib... ...... % tee 25c. A ] 
Jamoka Blend Coffee, Ib.........60--eeeeseeeee 20c. 
Chicken Tamale, can, 10c., doz........-.++++- 1.15 Sci 
French Olive Oil, finest quality, qt. bottles... 55c. 
BOG es i iaecoss acs’. oMecsnoeees sesseee 6.50 Bo. 
Olive Oil, fine quality, pts., 30c., dos. . 8.55 


Laundry Starch, 3 lb. box, best quality .. ese. 15¢. 


Ball Blue, & lb., 6c., 4 lb, tic., rlb........ 20¢. 
Large Queen Olives, 10 oz. bottles......... ++. 28e. 
Baby Olives, bottle......... c.ssceccccecserees 9c. Ed; 


Sugar at Refiners’ Prices. 


tas All cash purchases of Groceriés de- 
livered free to any railroad station within Fir 
100 miles of New York City. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 24st St., 
NEW YORK. 


HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


OF CONTINUOUS GUM. 

Dr. Deane, Den’ 454 n Ave., corner 45th St., received 

Worid's Fair ne Mainelat Teeth, 9 which restore form and 

— ion tothe ies. 7 The of mouth path being wi 

out seam.or c , are t 
These teeth represent the cose 








